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Literature. 


A LITTLE GRAVE. 
where daisies grow ; 


That is all the world may know. 


Hold a baby sweet and fair, 
ild with sunny hair, 
Child of tenderest love and care— 


In the sweet spring of her day, 
We gave her to the lonely clay, 


How we loved her, none can tell ; 
They who have loved like us, as well, 
lows and lost, = may tell— 


Wistful shadows in her eyes, 
Like the dreamy haze that lies 
Trembling in the summer skies ; 
And the burden of a fear, 

All unspoken, yet so near, 


Shrinking from the children’s 
Kensie tom to mother’s a 


Watched her fading, fled she— 
Faded she, our blossom fair, 
ild with sunny hair, 


Swift the seasons come and go; 
i falls the drifting snow 
ttle grave we know ; 


Have in ata ly door, 

Have od tae p= Lame. 

Fair and fadeless evermore— 
Meenie, Meenie ! 


(From the Boston Gazette.) 


“Such things must be.” And so I took the letter, 
s And held it to the flame. 
Oh! how it curled around the snowy sheet, 
That fell, and fell, in fragments at my feet; 
And last it burned the name. 


“Such things must be.” 
They 
aivered like ashen li 
nd filled my heart with a 
Of mystery and death. 
“Such things must be.” These words I said and 
dered : 


Out of the wasted scroll 
A thousand bitter griefs and woes were 


I watched the little flakelets : 


“ Such things must-be.” The day is past forever ; 


And yester’s joy is scorned 
Then wh bo a bo hes it with melancholy 
at haunts me all the day? 


Harriet McEwen Kripa. 


way ; 
and spurned as folly : 





THE CRY IN THE DARK. 

It was on Windermere, one sunny eveni 
following adventure was 
tleman, whose pleasant 

otel where I was staying. 

with the intention of fishing, and were anchored about 

yards off shore on the farther side of the lake ; but finding the 
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little adventure which. 
to as soon as I have lighted another cigar. 


nw a | father’s office, and with a ee 
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ined to enjoy mys 
after my own free and independent fashion ; and to th 
explore the romantic country I had chosen as the scene of my 
wanderings, which was at that time little better than terra in- 
cognita to the ordinary run of tourists, who firmly believed 
had seen everything that was worth seeing after staying 
for a few hours in each of the principal towns, and viewing 
the intermediate country from the top of a coach, or the win- 
dows of a post-chaise. For my part,I disdained all guide- 
books and aps ; and never knew, when I set out in the 
morning, what spot would be my resting-place at night. I 
delighted in cross-roads, and country lanes, and sheep tracks 
among the hills; any footpath or bye-way that led from the 
dusty prosaic high-road had allurements for me that I could 
rarely resist. I had been leading this pleasant sort of life for 
about a fortnight, ually working my way south westward 
towards the sea, when late one afternoon—a gloomy overcast 
afternoon, as I well remember—I overtook a pedlar among the 
hill, a German Jew fellow, with a box hanging from a strap 
over his shoulder; and as the road was very lonely, and we 
both happened to be going the same way, we naturally fell 
into conversation; for in those days I was always y to 
make the acquaintance of anybody. The road we were travel- 
ling was little more than a bridle path among the hills which 
I had taken by chance, neither knowing nor caring whither it 
might lead me; and it was to such effect that I answered my 
companion, when he asked me for what place I was bound. 
He greeted my answer with a smile, and a little shrug of the 
shoulders, which might either beone of pity at the idea of any 
rational being finding pleasure or profit in such aimless wan- 
derings, or one of jef at what he perhaps considered a 
too transparent attempt to impose upon his credulity. After 
pete om Sep in silence for a short time, he remarked that he 
was d for a certain town which he named, some dozen 
miles away; that he had taken the road through the hills, 
es var to find it a near cut; that he had never been that way 
; and that he heard there was a roadside inn some mile 
or two further on, where we could probably obtain accommo- 
dation for the night, as it would be dark in Jess than an hour, 
and to attempt to find one’s way across the moors after dark 
would be the height of folly. He concluded by asking me if I 
did not want a splendid gold watch, or a chain, or a ring, or 
a breastpin, or a set of studs—any or all of which he would 
let me have at a ridiculously low figure. Finding all his at- 
tempts to trade of no avail, he shi his shoulders again, 
a up his box a little higher on his back, and, becoming 
on fon instant, offered = his box a of — 
foreign tobacco, suggested a friendly pipe as the best alle- 
viation of the toils of the way ; a proposition to which I readily 
agreed, ae a as I was, I had learnt the art of smoking. 
And so, ng, ee he chatting re together, 
an hour or more sped quickly away; and I hardly knew how 
nearly dark it was till my companiva ted to a faint light 
shining in the distance, and declared that it must proceed from 
Setharto tse the parescnl appearence of my’ potier Stun 
as to appearance of m ar . 
In person he was thin and wity. with keen asa features 
and intensified by the close bargaining of many 
years. In age he bli fifty, or rather more; and his hair 
and beard, both of long and tangled, and once black 
were now fast becoming . He wore small gold circlets 
through his ears. ns wo pees mee. ow with a slight 
foreign accent; and, , | gathered from brass-lettered 
box that his name was Max Jacoby. 
Toiling slowly upward, we at length reached the summit of 
the hill, and found ourselves close to the inn of which we were 
in search. The light we had seen so far away proceeded from 
a lantern suspended from the roof of a rude shed clese to the 
inn, where a tall brawny young savage, of most forbidding as- 
pect, was effecting some rude repairs to a rickety tumble-down 
cart. There was a light, too, in at least one room of the inn, 
as we saw through a chink in the wooden shutter with whith 
the window was jealously guarded ; otherwise the place seemed 
dark, silent, and tenantless. On enquiring of the young savage 
whether we could be accommod: for the night, he replied 
that he did not know, but that we had better knock at the 
door and ask the master. Not being in the habit of knocking 
at the doors of country inns, I lifted the latch, intending 
yield in —— at nit iiged. afterall. door would ni 
to m forts, I was . , to accept the sug- 
gestion offered me, and knock. A delay of half a minute or 
so, and then the door was opened as far as the chain within 
would allow, and the landlord stood before us and enquired 
what we wanted. Could he accommodate us for the night? 
we asked. He rubbed his hand slowly over his chin, mused a 
moment, and then replied that he thought he could perhaps 
do so, unfastening the chain at the same time to admit us. 
We found ourselves in a room of considerable size, poorly 
furnished with a few chairs, and two tables of the commonest 
kind, but looking cheerful just then in the light of the large 
fire burning in a grate at one end of the room. Jacoby drew 
a chair up to the fire with an air of enjoyment, and relieved 
himself of his box, placing it close by his side where he could 
keep a half-eye constantly upon it, requesting me at the same 
time to order what I pl for supper. The landlord had 
disappeared into an inner room or kiteben, from which there 
now issued, in answer to my summons, a tall big-boned mu- 
latto woman attired in a check cotton gown, and having a red 
"*kerchief bound round her head. This apparition was so un- 
expected, and seemed to me so ludicrous and out of place in a 
lonely Cornish inn, that I could not help bursting into an ir- 
repressible fit of laughter as the woman stepped ard into 
the room; but the dark scowl that chased away the good-na- 
tured grin with which she had _ me, warned me 
not to carry my amusement too far. On strict inquiry, the ca- 
pabilities of the house resolved themselves into an unlimited 
supply of eggs and bacon ; so we were fain to give our orders 
acoaeding! . After the remnants of the meal had been cleared 
away, the landlord himself entered the room to ask what we 
d like to drink. Certainly a very low, smooth, insinua- 
ting voice, very different from that of a rude country landlord. 
He was a large-built fleshy man, with a red, fresli-coloured, 
whiskerless face, which gave you at the first glance the idea 
of great good-nature, combined with an equal amount of sto- 
lid lence ; but when those heavy overhanging lids were 


§ 


its, | less eyes beneath —restless and treacherous as those of a 
of —then you felt that there was something more than som- 
a this man,—that there was an iron 
n | will to do and to dare beneath that impassive exterior. 





au-lait. 


mow come chance of Git a bargain ; at all events, after im- 


bing a or two of , he grew more talkative than 
ever, and at last lifted his box on to his knees, opened it, and 
spread out on the table a quantity of cheap | wellery, which 
looked very bright and glittering by can ht, but was, in 
reality, ot very small intrinsic value ; and voured, by 
voluble and energetic harangue, to tempt the landlord into be- 
coming @ purchaser. That calm and sententious individual 
examined the baubles one by one, replaced them ay on 
the table, and ended by expressing his opinion of them by a 
little silent laugh, and two or three extra puffs from his pipe ; 
thereby intimating, as plainly as though he had said so in as 
many words, “ Rubbish, every bit of it: don’t attempt to de- 
ceive me !” j 
Jacoby, with a shrug, put away his wares, closed his box, 
and resumed his pipe A grateful space of silence intervened. 
The pediar was king heavily, and the landlord took care 
to keep his glass constantly replenished. Before long the ef- 
fects of the fiery liquor began to make themselves visible in 
his flushed face, thick unsteady tones; that mixture of 
shrewdness and caution which, so far as 1 could judge, cha- 
racterised his dealings with every one, seemed suddenly to de- 
sert him ; he became at once noisy, boastful, and confiding. 

“T’ve something here, now, that it will do your eyes et 
to look at,” he exclaimed, drawing a small jeather bag 
some hidden pocket. “Gems of first water. See here, and 
here! What do you say to these?” and he poured into his 
hand a number of small brilliants, all of them unset, which, 
even in that wretched light, shone and scintillated like star 
dust, or chippings from the great belt of Orion. “Oh, my 
darlings, how I love you!” said Jacoby, fondly, “ You're 
easier to carry than silver or gold, and far prettier to look at. 
A ragged coat is not always the sign of a poor man, mas- 
ter landlord.” 
He shook his head with drunken gravity ; gave another fond 
look at his treasures; then deposited them in the bag ; and by 
a sleight-of-hand movement disposed of the bag and its con- 
tents about his m. The landlord’s heavy eyelids were 


lifted with s as the pediar held out the brilliants in his 
palm ; and he spare them with a long stealthy glance from 
the corners of his greedy, then let his eyelids 


y, treacherous 
fall again, and went on with his seg Vi though there were 
no such things as diamonds in the world. 

“ You do not drink, young gentleman,” said the landlord to 
me aftera while. “I am the whisky is not to your 
taste.” 


“ The whisky is very excellent, I have no doubt,” I replied ; 
“but I rarely drink spirits of any kind, more especially when 
I have a long day’s walk before me on the morrow.” 
“Then oe ou will allow me to brew you a cup of café- 
learnt the art when I was a young fellow er | 
about Paris, and I flatter myself that I can do it tolerably well. 
And you too, Mr. Pedlar, would be none the worse for a drop 
of coffee. What say you?” 
“ Just as you like, mein Knabe ; justas you like. This drink 
— I have here is very good, but I suppose I’ve had enough 
a” % 
The landlord set to work with alacrity, and in a few minutes 
produced an excellent cup of coffee, such, certainly, as I had 
never tasted before. Immediately after the coffee was ready, 
the little clock in the corners ten, and on hearing it, both 
Jacoby and I arose, and asked to be shown to our rooms, for 
we had the prospect of a long tramp before ua next day. The 
mulatto woman and the young sa had retired some time 
before; so the landlord in rson lighted ovr candles, and 
us up the rickety on the top of which we found 
ourselves in a gloomy corridor lighted from the roof, having 
doors opening out of it on either side. My room was at one 
end of this passage, and Jacoby’s at the . The landlord 
having seen each of us into his room, bade us acheerful - 
night; and next moment I heard the creaking of the as 
he went down into the lower partsof the house. I was about 
to close my door, when Jacoby called to me from his room, 
“ Good-night, ole fellow! Don’t overshleep y’self in th’ mor- 
ning.” I ded to his ing, and then closed and locked 
the door. bedroom, every other of the house I 
had seen, was poorly and scantily , and was of an 
old-fashioned, fumble down appearance. Across the whole 
length of the low ceiling ran a thick heavy beam, from the 
middle of which stood ee small strong hook, 
which at once connected i in my mind with the of 
some antecedent suicide ; the floor in many places was rough 
and uneven; the window consisted of small diamond panes 
set in lead, and barred with iron; the door was of old black 
oak ; and there was a descent of two steps into the room. 

I had sat down to note these things, and was partly un- 
dressed, when I suddenly stumbled forward, and found I 
had unconsciously gone to sleep while sitting in the chair. A 
deadly stupor and , such as I had never experienced 
before, seemed suddenly to weigh down both my body and 
brain. I got up, but could scarcely stand; and when I at- 
tempted to walk, I reeled forw towards the bed like a 
drunken man; and sank with my head on the pillow, weighed 
down by a heaviness ; and knew nothing more. 
The coffee had undoubtedly been d . 

How long I had slept I cannot tell—whether hours, or 
minutes only —when I suddenly found myself sitting up in 
bed, remnbling with horror, and with a wild ery of agony 
ringing — through my brain. 

“ Marder 


The sharp intense cry of one in dire extremity. Whose 
voice it was that gave utterance to it, and from what part of 
the house it proceeded, I could not tell; 1 only knew that 
without any preliminary waking, as it seemed to me, I found 
myself sitting up in bed, staring, with wildly-beating heart, 
into the intense darkness around me, not remembering for 
the moment where I was, my brain stil] ringing with that ter- 
rible cry. But I had scarcely time to gather my 
wits to er, when, following quickly on the ery, came the 
sound @ plsiel-sliot, evidently cose at hand ; the s heavy 
fall on the floor; and then all was still. 

I had called to mind by this time where I was, and all the 
occurrences of the evening ; and on hearing the shot I leaped 
out of bed, and made for the door, and grou about 
for a moment or two found it. I had locked the door before 
going into bed, and now fastened it; but on attempting to 
open it, found that I could not do so. It was evidently fasten- 
leusiie, but for what purpose? Had it been done to pre- 
vent me from going to the assistance of the pedlar? That cry, 
that pistol-shot—poor Jacoby must have been murdered in 
his bed, and it would doubtless be my turn next! Dead men 
se p= oh ali clasp knife; a knife 

was arms, €: a sm ; le 
which I had when a school ad, and still carried from long 
habit. This would probably be of little or no service in any 
coming encounter, but I it ready nevertheless, tying my 
handkerchief round the so as to obtain a firmer grip. 
toom I could have piled against the door 
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e opposed for one moment the entrance of anyone 
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determined on coming in. Lexamined the window again, half expecting to find that it tS ee But it was still 
hoping to find sufficient space between the bars to allow of there, as grim, ghastly, and immo’ ie as before. The pallid 

ing through an dropping to ground ; but the | li we looked ; t the | absconded together. As there was no evidence to prove ‘any 
my creep ug) d the nd ps seemed to stir with inaudible words as I bu " 


hope proved futile. I ped my way back to the bed, and | wid eyes stared steadfast! te en aa. 6 Oey 
sat Gera on the odgn of it. Itrembled no longer. The first changllemntie of expression that chilled my blood to loo 8 eee Oy SS 9, Oe Pe Oe 
upon. em according 


rise was over, and eory the was terrible, I . 
prepared like s man to meet worst thst could happen to} Gathering heart somewhat after a time, I again went to I may just 44 conclusion, that it was afterwards 


dis 
me. I felt very cold, chilled to the marrow, so I laid down | work on the door with my broken knife; labouring on, hour | covered by the police that the landlord of the lonely inn wy 
my knife for & moment, and wrapped my travelling plaid | after hour, with cvennylnn | , but making such sinall | @ notorious of whom a rs been in search 
carefully round me. M ts wandered away to my | progress that had I not felt that my life depended on the suc- ing 


cess of my efforts, I should have given up the task a hundred 
times in 


Noon came and went. A dull gnawing pain began to make 
itself felt, which I knew gonsseied, from the want of food, 
though hunger in the ordinary sense of the word I did not 
feel; I to get weaker, too, as the afternoon advanced, 
and to ur like a man in a dream. 1| think that after o 
time I must have fallen into a kind of stupor, induced by 
mee 4 ag oo = I sat the wow Fon m 

ng in my hands. hen I came to m > 
ae shades of 























































while I lay insensible in the room. That, thereu 
hiad loaded themselves with the property of the dead man, se] 
























































mother. How she w wonder what had become of her 
boy, and sit at home with sad Seana, month after month, 
waiting to greet him who would never cross the threshold 
more; but a little sob that burst irrepressibly from my heart 
warned me not to give way, and recalled my thoughts to the 
imminent danger before me. Yes, I would sell my life dearly, 
if they did not shoot me down before I had time to make one 
effort for my deliverance. But why did they not come? A 
deathblike silence reigned h the house; not a whisper, 
not a footfall; a silence and ness as of the grave, intense 
and horrible, not long to be borne without madness. Was my 
bedroom door really fast? Had I,in my nervous haste, ex- 
amined it sufficiently to be sure of the fact? I rose, and groped 
my way to the door, and examined it carefully again, assuring 
m this time that it must really be secured on the other 
side. As I said before, there was a descent of two steps into 
the room; and as I moved my bare feet along these steps in 
my efforts to open the door, I slid one of them into a cool 
liquid pool of something which was trickling slowly into the 
room. I fell back as though I had been shot. I was buta boy, 
remember, and scarcely recovered from a long illness brought 
by over-study; my nerves were still weak, and this last hor- 
ror was more than I could bear. A sickness, as of death, 


for a year or two from public notice, and bury his talents jp 
the distant wilds of Cornwall. T.8 





RUSKIN ON A NEW THEME. 


It is not Mr. Ruskin as a word-painter, or Mr. Ruskin 
an —_ that we speak of ee ft 4 but ee in in 
an equally proper, though less capacity—Mr. i 
the geologist. Ba Friday last the Royal Institution contained 
one of those overflowing audiences such as Faraday used to 
draw—the lecturer was that brilliant word-painter, whose 
works some delight to abuse, thousands to admire, but all de. 
light to read; and whom, it would seem, many wanted to se 
and hear. 

Mr. Ruskin’s geol was not only entertaining but instruc. 
tive and su ve. ‘The phases in which he viewed the Alps 
were just what we should have expected—eloquent and artistic 
pictures of their substance, formation, sculpture ; what they 
were made of; how they were made; how their beautifal 
scenery was sculptured out by time, weather, wind, and 
rains, contortions, dislocations, cracks, and fissures. When- 
ever the geologist stoops—or rather, it seldom rises—to 
description of structural phenomena, it is nearly always in 
districts which present them on the smallest and least com- 

lex scale. “ We have never yet a Mr. ——— oomreed 
n his opening remarks, “a complete section of the Valley of 
the Rhone. onder at the indifference of travellers rp 
matters, and that it never occurs to them to ask how the 
scenery to which they owe so much enjoyment was first cast 
into its colossal shape ; how the hills were withdrawn from 
the opening through which the Lake of Geneva expands be- 
tween Clarens and Meillerie ; or how that strange chasm, bent 
like forked lightening, was cleft through the rocks of Uri, to 
be filled with the waters of the four cantons.” 

Mountain scenery is not the regult of mere natural 
rities, mountains no mere heaps of rock. They are , in 
Mr. Ruskin’s own words, “true sculptured edifices.” The 


found that the wind had risen, and that the 

evening were beginning to creep into the room. I stood uP: 
weary, sick, and faint at heart, and asked Lp how it would 
be ble to live through another night all alone in that ter- 
rible house. I calculated that even with daylight and my full 
strength, it would have been a work of several hours to cut 
my way out; and now both daylight and strength were fail- 
ing me rapidly. 

A dull lowering evening, with rain and heavy wind. 
Hark! what a blast was that! it seemed to shake the rickety 
old house to its foundations, making the floors creak, and the 
windows rattle, and the whole tumble-down edifice to shiver 
—o- in the grasp of its invisible arms. Suddenly I was 
srept over me; my senses left me; and I fell to the ground. ed by the clashing of some distant door; then there was 

hen I regained my consciousness the room was still quite | a fuint,rustle and whisper up the stairs and along the passage, 
dark; but the outline of the window stood out, a faint gray | as though the ghost of the murdered man was coming back to 
square, from the surrou blackness, and I knew that the | revisit its tenement; then the stro gust outside swept 
blessed daylight was at hand, With a shudder I drew myself | swiftly away down the valley inland; and a brief lull fol- 
farther away from the door, away into the farthest corner|lowed. It was needful that I should look once more on the 
of the room, and there crouched up against the wall, sat, ex-| face in the glass while there was still sufficient daylight left to 
pecting I knew not what, see it by. I felt drawn to do this by some inward necessity, 

The terrible stillness which had oppressed me so heavily | some occult magnetism working against my better nature. 
before, still reigned through the house. Not the faintest mur- | What, then, was my surprise and horror when, on lookin, 
mur of a voice, not the oo footfall on the floor, anywhere | once more through the opening in the door, and starin stead: 
to be heard. Why had I been fastened up in that gloomy | fastly into the glass, { saw that it was blank—that the face 
room? Did they intend to leave me there to starve? But| was no longer there 
for what purpose? What was to be gained by such a step? 
What had become of Jacoby? Was it he who had given ut- 
terance to that cry of agony in the dark? I exhausted a thou- 
sand conjectures as I crouched in my corner watching the 
dawn slowly brighten, and still keeping my eyes fixed on the 
door, under which I knew a thin red stream was slowly 0oz- 

. LI could see at last, a shining patch on the dark oak step, 
where it had fallen drop by drop during the long night hours. 
I could not take my eyes off it, they seemed wedded to it by 
a terrible fascination. I watched it while the day broadened 
» - imperceptible di I got up after a time and went 

Wwly towards it. I must try the door again. Perhaps with 
daylight to assist me, 1 might discover some mode of escape. 

, what ome dark patch still creeping slowly under the 
door! Slowly I approached it. Nearer and nearer. 

Thank Heaven! not blood, but water ! 

In the revulsion of aing caused by this discovery, I sank 
on my knees by the side of the bed, and burst into a passion 
of sobs and tears; and became thereby stronger and calmer, 
and again felt the sweet hopes of life nestle warmly round my 


On in ti the door, which was strong and heavy, and 
4 pnd for a fact that it ay 


! x 

I loeked, and looked again, but with the same result; the 
face had certainly disappeared ; the glass reflected nothing but 
the opposite wall of the room, and part of the furniture of a 
bed. The blood round my heart grew cold as I looked ; I got 
off the chair, and went and sat down in the corner of the room 
farthest from the door, and peered fearfully into the gathering 
gloom ; struggling hard to crush down the dim ghostly fan- 
cies, and vain hauntings of terror, which been to troop 
wildly around me, and claim me for their own. hither had 
that white face vanished? I kept on asking —> ques- 
tion again and no. In the first stcangeness of the discovery 
I had flung e my broken knife, and i now felt an utter 
and invincible disinclination to rise from that far corner, 
search for it on the floor, and resume my labours on the door. | on the difficulties of raising them. “Sir Charles Lyell,” he 
How suddenly the evening had darkened! Was that a hand | said, will allow us to do that to any extent, if we on 7 
which touched my cheek in the dusk? Whose hand? And |our time;” but he dwelt forcibly on the difficulty of drying 
hush! was mot & whisper—a rustle close beside me? | them. ised quickly or — the elevation of these 
Would the floor creak so loudly unless some one whom I | mountains was, he believed, y slow—the rocks 
could not see were walking across it? must dry and settle. How long it takes to dry a wall, how 
Above the loud howling of the wind, I heard wild shrieks | long then to dry a mountain two miles deep. Consider, too, 
of demoniac laughter. There were creatures abroad that | the consequences; by whatever means accomplished, drying 
night, such as the cman never booked upon. They called | is not merely a hardening, but a contraction of the whole 
me by outed to me to join them ; and faraway, | body, and either the rock must become powdery like chalk, or 
the flinty high-road, I heard more of them coming with | it must crack and fall to pieces. In rocks these pores 
8 a tram) were mounted on their demon steeds, | and cracks are filled with ine matter, matter moved 
they would me ome with them out of that terrible | and rearranged by that process, the finest particles 
house, and we sho 1 night with the storm. taken out of the very flesh of the rock substance and carried 
1 ye throbbing pulses! Grant me a moment's respite | in slow currents to be arranged with such strength and cohe- 
—give me time for one last prayer, ere sense and reason de- | rence that the very fissures which would have been sources of 
sert me altogether ! weakness become bonds of stren, The crack is not formed 
Louder and louder came the tramp of the horses: no demon | first, filled afterwards. It is filled as it is formed, or the rock 
steeds those, but veritable animals of flesh and bluod. A | would fail apart before it could be filled at all. ‘The external 
minute of terrible suspense, and then I heard a loud knock- | aspect and hardness of a stone are no evidence of its real state. 
ing at the front door, and the confused sound of several voices | Though hard, it may be getting harder; though soft, more te- 
tal at once. The first knock dissipated all those weird | nacious; it may be contracting or yr rrre: in “_ it 
cobweb es of an over-wrought brain, which had held me | is changing. Not one of the atoms of it is at rest. parti- 
werless but a moment before. b svang to the window, | cle of lime a thousand fathoms deep in rock that rings to the 

ung open the casement, and cried aloud for help. I know i 
no: what I said, but next moment, as it seemed to me, I saw 
moe surrounded by half-a-dozen kindly faces, and felt that I 
was safe. 


My rescuers proved to be a of jovial farmers, reiurn- 


hills of Savoy were selected because, though amongst the 
boldest, they were amongst the —— in displaying the main 
questions relating to structure. mentally the lecturer 
set forth to build a mountain, taking stone for brick and slime 
for mortar. The Savoy mountains are made of a great many 
things, chiefly from limestone; secondly, dark brown neoco- 
mian sandstones ; and, lastly, a hard grey, rock, the pon | a 
limestone of ages, equivalents of our Portland stone and lower 
chalk formations. All these rocks —s this, they were 
formed at the bottom of the sea. Mr. would not dwell 


E 


g 
the slightest chance of escape that way. The chimney, too, 
eee ognan, yee chandoess 0s be ess, That unaccount- 
still continued, although it was now broad. day. 
at any risk, happen what might. I went 
back to the door and shook it, and hallooed with all my 
strength, calling Jacoby and the landlord by name: but there 
few dull echoes, and when they died 
away, silence fell on the Eppes once more, 

opening near the top of the 
door, probably intended originally as a means of ventilation 
to the room, and while casting about for some way of b 

the thought struck me that by getting on a chair and } n 
through the opening, I might sscertala something that would 
be of service to me. Next moment I had placed one of the 
two rickety chairs close to the door, and mounting it with 
caution, found that my eyes were exactly on a level with the 
opening. On looking through, my glance traversed, first, the 


a railway-tunnel. It is its way steadily as a mole 
through the mountain’s heart. It is doing more than mining, 
it is purifying itself. All is advance from disorder to system, 
from infection to purity; and we can trace the transformation 


ing from a distant fair. In a few f sentences, I gave them | from grey flaky dust, which the rain washes into black pollu- 
floor of the , following the thread of water, and | an outline of my gone y bp pee con- | tion, to a rock whose substance is of , Starred with the 
tracing it by degrees to the door of Jacoby’s room, | firmation when they entered 8 room. ioowy 


which, as stated before, was opposite mine, at the o' end of | and the t 
the passage, and which, I now saw, as I followed the stream 


with my eyes, was standing wide o; Having traced the 
thread of water till it was lost behind the ‘. 





crystal, 
beryl and sapphire. Nor do we know if the change is yet 
arrested. Is the im Se 0 Semein ienpestiet, on to 
it gathering itself still into ? Is 


of the room, close to an overturned water-jug, with a bullet yt 
the blotted marble to remain dull and or is its pur. 


through his brain; holding in one hand a long, sharp bowie- 


i te 
angle of the entrance | knife, and a dark lantern in the other. Jacoby was in the| ple glow to deepen and its variegation to involve itself in 

to the pedlar’s reom, my glance fell on a small table , in a half sit , Stabbed to the ; holding, | richer labyrinth ? 
standing in the room exactly o ap epee ae alent : 


dressing-table went up to an oval looking-glass thereon, 
and then stopped, pre og deg oy ohh horror at seeing 
the reflection of a ghastly staring intently at me from the 


It was the face of Jacoby without doubt, so much I could 


clearly Se ; but a the eyes were wide o 
and with grim nae J parpess; ond although. the 
half-open lips seemed grinning at me in bitter derision ; it was | sad 
none the less the face of a dead man. 


It is t for us at present to know that what we call 
hard and solid in rock is mobile and ductile. There are 


the face of Jacoby was invisible—hidden from us by 
loose, dimity curtain, which hung from the head of the 


such 

swift vengeance on his murderer. When we entered ence 
e 

bed 

and which the w when 


; of the body, | ther under laws of complex y, the first and immedi- 

That my poor friend had been foully murdered I could no | the face, when uncovered, was fully in the oval glass, | ate interest attaches to them is the wonderment what 

longer doubt; but how did it m that I had escaped a| which stood on the dressing-table, nearly o} te the foot of | their was when these folds were done. If from 

lar fate? There was the wi face, changeless and | the revealed both -| beneath a mass sustains the folds, we have a it wave. 
speechless ; but beyond that all was conjecture and 


vague eur- 
mise. I got down gently from my post of observation, feelin 
very sick at heart, and more overcome just then, I think, wi 
pity for the sad fate of my friend, than with apprehension for 
what might happen to myself. Still that same deathlike and 
oppressive silence, so that the buzzing of a fly on the 
window sounded in the stillness unnaturally loud and in- 
trusive. 


arrest; which desirable consummation was some 
More impressed than ever with the necessity for imme- 


weeks later at Liverpool, as they by dh about to embark for 


Fe oe oat 5 A ag 
J Australia. Some of the y m of islands of igne- 
diate action, I began, as soorf as I had in some measure re-| found in their possession. The woman's version of the affair|ous rock emerging 8 sea of , tearing up 
Seer ie ee Sach of cocins ta fase bn, Gen, glam, Somat wanes Sellowe: aye pa a ma pe on Se , with more peel ge 

in my min m for some means of effecting my e- he stated, that she was awakened sometime t | wrinkling the edge limestone all round the wound, 
cape. Picking up my knife from the floor where it iain ine ves 


by a loud cry of “ Murder!” quickly followed by a pistol- 

ot, and a heavy fall. That too frightened to get out of 
bed, she lay trembling and for more than an hour 
after which she 


neglected for some hours past, I at once set to work to try to 

cut away one of the panels of the stout old door; but I broke 

my knife before I had been at work five minutes, and then 

Coat ait eri pow rT ena rege i 
w t ble | the where the sa ; that 

to resist, and standing on the chair, I again looked through the hed, after’ a time, ventured upstairs, where they both 

opening in the door, and turned my eyes slowly towards it,| Jacoby and the dead. This must have 


two minc 
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jselt with destructive counteraction; and this has taken | have a distinctly peetective power. The water power of fric-| and the same distances marked off. But the parties advance 
lace not once, but many times—five or six ods of con- | tion is dim , not indeed in the rate of the diminished | in a zig-zag direction—halting and seasons like Indian skir- 
ysion being marked at distant intervals. one storm | velocity, but in some large proportion to it. The swiftest | mishers—with power to fire the moment either halts. This 
has been calmed, yet another stone-tempest from another point. | glacier in summer does not move two feet a day; a torrent |is the d distinction—not one of form, it will be observed, 
go commingled are their actions in a compticated result, that going down the same slope would run ten miles an hour at | but o pee, and much to be recommended to novices, who 
is not the work of one man, but of a multitude, not of one | least—600,000 times as fast. With a certain weight of water, | might naturally be agitated by their début. They will thus 
year, butjof centuries, to decipher the flow and ebb of even a | which, carrying sfones, you have to grind rock with, will | secure an early shot with a freedom from disturbing influences. 
sogle mountain-tide. “I knew,” said Mr. Ruskin, “of one | you have it in a vertical mass moved two feet a day, or will There is, of course, always the drawback of having to accept 
garvellous outside breaker, not very high, but notable in the | you have it ia a horizontal sheet moved 1,200,000 feet a day ? | the adversary’s fire without sign or protest. Itshould be men- 
dash and curve—Mont Brezon.” ‘But as there were in it | Give me the level sheet and the fast pace,” says Mr. Ruskin. | tioned, that as soon as one has fired, the other is not allowed 
groctures almost incredible and difficult to be explained, he| But, it will be said, under this weight of mural ice there are | to advance further, but must discharge his pistol from the point 
jetermined to take’ an one, and selected Mont Saleve, | stones and sand like diamond dust in a lapidary’s mill. There | at which he is standing. 
gadied by geologists from Saussure downwards. Even | is hardly ever any such thing—a ier does not like stones} Next follows the duel aw signal, which is an approach to the 
this mountain, one of mere elevation, which he supposed had | under it. They would make its life uncomfortable. Dirty and | old Hiberno-Britannic fashion, and was doubtless meant to 
teen studied exhaustively, he found full of curious unrepre- | sandy above, it is clear as crystal below, and its action on the | conciliate national prejudice. The signal was to be given by 
gated structures ; and the only distinct impression he could | rocks beneath it is lambent, cleansing, silent, and soft. The | three claps of the hand, with an interval of three seconds be- 
sbtain was adverse to the three great observers, Saussure, | glacier does not make the moraine, it only carries it. The|tween each. At the first, the parties were to move slowly to- 
swuder, and Fayre, who all represent the face of the hill to be | moraine is only the sheddings of the rocks above. A glacier | wards each other; at the second, to level, still walking; at the 
formed of vertical beds; while Ruskin sees plates of crag, en- | is a torrent turned on its back. Whatever is soft and decom- | third, to halt and fire. The French code states that if one 
tirely owing to cleavage—that is, to the splitting of the rock | posing the glaciers sponge away. What is hard and healthy | fires before or after the signal, by so much as half'a second, he 
py the pressure it has undergone in its elevation; the true | they leave projecting and manifest. They are great carriers, | shall be considered a dishonourable man; and if by the dis- 
teds curving into the body of the hill, as were seen at the | a curious and effective —— delivery company. Water in | graceful manceuvre he shall have killed his adversary, he shall 
Grande Gorge. Nothing daunted by the difficulties of the | respect to them is as a ving lizard to a camel—it is all teeth | be looked upon as an assassin. To minds less nice there 
simpler mountain, Mr. n sketched out some of the pro-| and wings, but no back. For biting and carving, doing the 
ninent features of the more difficult Brezon, where the beds | sculptor’s work, there is nothing the torrent cannot do. “ In- | the adversary who has been fired at thus dishonourably have 
follow the curve of the summit, the vertical fissures being | sidious, inevitable, patient and passionate by turns ; now hurl- | been lucky enough to escape, he is allowed a terrible retribu- 
fults or cleavages. The group mainly consists of a pyrami-|irg stones at its antagonist like a Titan, now sucking his | tion—to take a slow deliberate aim, and a shot A loisir. Where 
dal mass, a flat mass behind it showing itself at both sides, | strength like a vampire, piercing him with cavities like a pho-| one dis fully reserves his fire after the signal, the -dis- 
terminating in two cliffs, and finally in the distant range cf las, sawing him in two like a toothed mill, and presently be- | agreeable duty is allotted to the seconds of rushing in at all 
the a of Mont Vergy and the Aiguille de Sa-| dewing the remnants of him with hypocritical, or perhaps, re- | risk and peril—even in front of the weapon, if no other course 
jouvre. These are three parallel ridges of limestone, ap-/} pentant tears, and bringing handfuls of moss and wild flowers | will answer—and disarming him. 

ing probably at this moment, looking towards them | to heal the wounds it has made.” Then follows the re, which is, strictly speaking, a 

La Saleve, slowly driven by the force of the central} The present forms of the mountains Mr. Ruskin attributes | generic term, and applicable to any shape of combat where a 
Alps, “the highest range broken into jags, the separate sum- | not to the glacier, but to the two natural sculptors, flowing | line of separation between the parties is enforced. Sometimes 
nits of Alpine fury and foam ;” the intermediate joining with | water and natural disintegration; every existing form in the | the term is applied to an arrangement by which the parties are 
slong flat swing and trough of sea; and, lastly, the Brezon | Alps he believes to be distinctly traceable to one or other of | set back to back, and at a given signal must march away ten, 
breaking over and throwing its summit (4,000 feet) forward as | these forces combined with internal geological structure. or any special number of paces, then turn round y and 
if to fall upon the shore. And really this wave-like action of} Such were Mr. Ruskin’s views, and very ably and eloquently | fire. This is, perhaps, the most humane sort of duel, as there 
the elevatory force, as shown in Mr. Ruskin’s sections and | they were put. We must not however forget that the lateral | are many chances that the es will miss each other. 
views of the wonderful contorted strata of these mighty hills | grinding torce of ice is very different from the vertical scooping | Whereas the Englishman who has graduated on the bogs and 
seems to have been caught and petrified in the very act, just | force. The ice of the glacier clings to the sides of the gorge,|moors will have a fatal advantage in this flurried style of 
ssa sea-wave might be frozen into solid ce at the very point | while its centre presses more quickly on or through. The un-|shooting. Allowance, however, should be made for a profita- 
of curling. der part of the glacier is always wet, it rests and slides on a| ble experience of our neighbours among the robins and spar- 

This Brezon and v group are only a portion of the | sheet of water, and this water ucting under pressure has in- | rows—a good range of practice amoug those tiny warblers of 

longitudinal waves which flow parallel with the Alps, and are | creased chemical and mechanical action. The action under | the grove and bushes contributing to steady the eye and hand 
cut across by those transverse precipitous valleys in which the | the glacier endures for , theaction of the torrent is sudden considerably. 
grandest scenery occurs. From the Lake of Annecy to the/| and transient. The one is the tortoise, the other the hare, and here is also a duel a marche non interrompue et d ligne pa- 
Lake of Constance, along the north border of the chain, the | the result in the fable is not given to the swift. Mr. Ruskin’s | raléle—a rather cumbersome title for a very simple mode of 
mountains are divided into two belts. Outside of these runs | attack, however, was very proper and highly a. arrangement. The inevitable parallel lines are traced at about 
agreat continuous fault which separates the Tournette and | and one which it will require all the talent of the Jermyn- | fifteen paces’ distance ( h it seems a little mysterious how 





















would appear but little distinction between the cases. But if 




















Mont Vergy; and running between the Dent d’Oche and the | street Professor to answer. He may not be ultimately con- | those marks can be “ ” along the green sward of the 
Dent du i cuts the Moleson from the Diablerets, passes | quered, but at any rate he has been driven back and has suf- | Bois de Boulogne), and the ies are started from points ex- 
through the bottom of the Lake of Brientz, and spli into | fered a severe repulse, although the victory be not yet decisive. | actly opposite each other. can walk either fast or slow, 


two minor faults at Lake Lucerne, it goes into Canton Glarus | —Loendon paper, June 13. 

Tyr re hills’ ‘thine ~~ nen => en h. This h is not open to the objection of 
yrol. On the hills wi , the faults have their escarpments r 7 + . oO marc system, however, is not to ol on oO 
tuned toward the Alps; but outside of it, in the broken and FRENCH DEAD (AND GONE) SHOTS. being too favourable to the who receives the first fire 
undulating ground, is the true wave-district of the Alps,where| A recent fatal encounter between a French nobleman and | and reserves his own, for he is compelled to be en route while 
the hills are thrown vertically up, “as the timber of a wreck | a luckless Irish gentleman furnishes a fresh text for showing | taking his aim, and is limited by time and the short distance 

inastorm.” Beyond this district the escarpments are turned | on what footing duelling stands in that country. France has | he has to walk. 
away from the Alps. The valleys crossing these longitudinal | always been notorious for such combats; French memoirs} Next in the gory annals of French myo 3 comes the fa- 
ridges are neither gaps cut by river nor are they vertical faults. | overflow with duels; and French novels are sprinkied with | shion of turning the two adversaries into a dark room, armed 
They are the expressions of disruptions in the unity of the long | details of spirited quarrels sure to be arranged by this useful | each with a oat of pistols ; then, that Mexican of an 
waves themselves, and they are accompanied by conditions of | machinery. Yet, up to a recent date, the Customs of Quarrels, | encounter on horseback, armed with w of every kind. 
parallel fracture which mark a disposition ghout the | the Rules of Precedents, remained wholly undigested. The first is worthy of gladiatorial days and the most savage of 
eotire body of the mountain to open in a similar manner. The Irish constitutions of Clenmel were before them the Emperors, and there is something horrible in the notion 
In a novel and very able manner, too, Mr. Ruskin showed | many decades of years. A French code was at last “ redacted,” | of the two caged men creeping round by the wall, with fi 
the action of the lateral pressure of rock masses in pressing | and something like order and system introduced. The new | on the trigger, ——— daring to breathe for fear — 
up intermediate denuded areas into arches, as in the creep of | pandects were signed by eleven peers, twenty-five general offi- | their enemy a hint of their position, There 
the floors of coal-mines. cers, and fifty superiors. Nearly all the maires and préfets | for all manner of artful devices to make the enemy deliver his 
The sculpturing of mountains is either by disintegration, | gave in their adhesion, and even the minister of war, being | fire first, the light from which would illuminate and 
sided by chemical action, or by water acting as rain, as tor-| restrained by a pardonable delicacy, and the awkwardness of | render him a favourable object. But these of action the 
rent, or as glacier; and Mr. Ruskin dwelt, we think rightly, | official position, from attaching his signature, took the trouble | French code looks on as exceptional and y irregular, re- 
on the more powerful agency of water in a sculpturing capa- | of writing a formal letter, to be published hereafter, signifying | fusing to take any notice of , or apply its ordinances to 
city than ice. In his own words, “The work of ice is so| his approval of the entire arrangements. aed of regu-| their case. It throws out only one contemptuous hint in re- 
showy and superficial, and the artist's touch of water so cun- | lations are transparently borrowed from the Irish constitution, | ference to them—namely, that all stipulations and arrange- 
ning, quick, and tenderly fatal, that we are all apt to overrate | The important axiom of a blow admitting of no verbal apo-| ments must be put in writing. 
the power of the one and underrate that of the other.” Re-| logy whatever, and the almost casuis! theories as to what| The terrible duel @ [outrance, where so desperate was the 
ferring to Forbes’ idea of the viscosity of ice, Mr. Ruskin con- | constitutes “the insulted party,” are common to both. The | character of the offence it was agreed that one of the 
tended against Professor Ramsay's doctrine of the scooping | French code, however, is curious, as illustrating the different | should die on the ground, was contrived by loading one pis- 
out of the great lake basins by grinding of glaciers, com- | shapes of duello which it recognises. tol only. The other was primed merely, and the second hold- 
paring the viscous glacier-ice to honey or treacle, only less here are three instruments which the code of duelling re-| ing them behind his back, the parties chose, by saying “To 
stive. It is at no time, in his opinion, a very violent abrading | cognises : the small-sword, the sabre, and the pistol. In France, | the right,” or, “To the jeft.” “Then the end of a 
agent, but wholly powerless when it falls into a pit. “There | the first is looked upon as the national and accepted ws handkerchief was placed in each of their hands, and fatal 
have been,” he aaid, “ suggestions made that the glaciersof the | the others are more or less barbaric and exceptional. Most | signal given. If the holder of the pistol pulled the be- 
Alps may have scooped out the Lake of Geneva. You might | Frenchmen are fencers, and learn that useful science as an ac- | fore the signal, bathed mays dealt with as an assassin, in the 
4s well think they had scooped out the sea. <A glacier scoops|complishment. A French father does not, indeed, from his | case of his having the loaded weapon. In case of its proving 
out nothing ; once let it meet with a hollow, and it spreads| dying bed press upon his child the | of being “always | the empty one, the os had the privilege of putting the 
into it, and can no more deepen its receptacle than a custard | ready with the pistol,” which was the affectionate testamen- | muzzle to his head and shooting him on the spot. But these 
can deepen a pie-dish.” tary fareweil of an Irish gentleman of some repute in these en- | extrav: t of an indecent and ungentlemanly 
That idea he considers the more singular, becanse, with its| counters, but he will take care to leave his son well grounded 
strongest and most concentrated force, the glacier of the| in the management of the rapier. Up to a recent period, a 
Rhone has been unable to open for itself a between | Frenchman, when challenged, in y selected pistols. 
the two small contradictory rocks of the Gorge of St. Maurice.| The constitutions, however, distinctly ise the pistol, 
“So little effectual has it been in excava' them that the | and the peculiar variations which that shape of wager 
Rhone is straightened for a passage, and a single town is for- | of battle is allowed to take. First, the rude Anglo-Irish and 
talice enough to defend the pass where a key unlocks a king- | semi-barbaric system may be adopted in all its ru, sim- 
dom; and yet we are asked to suppose that a power | plicity: a measured distance, the two combatants facing each 
which, concentrated, could not open a moun gate, could | other, and a signal. So might Rousseau’s Indians, out of their 


and can fire when they please, but are not allowed to stop or 
to reserve their fire a second after reaching the end of the 






























agances—ou' 
animosity—received but little toleration, and the genteel code, 
as was mentioned, takes no ce of its incidents. Of 
the dramatic elements involved in a “ situation” of this sort, 
that skilful dramatist, M. Dumas the elder, was not slow to 
avail himself; he has worked this strata up according to true 
“ Saint Martin’s-gate” traditions, in his of Pauline. 
The chronicles of the Bois de Boul (taking that arena 
in its widest sense as symbolical ofsuch junds all over 
France) show many encounters between Frenchmen and 
















dig out a sea-bottom when diffused.” There is a more curious | State of Nature, and furnished by a pardonable anachronism | foreigners. But the Bois de Boulogne has been invaded by the 
still of the excava' incapacity of ice. Full in the | with the explosive weapons of civilisation, decide their quar- | beautifiers of the Empire, and its pleasant privacy for such 
of the deepest fall of same Rhone two imper- | rel about the charms of a squaw. The simplicity was hideous. | meetings disturbed. It used to enjoy the distinction of bein 





 tinent little rocks stood up to challenge it. Quixote with | See how it can be refined into an elegant and more exciti 
his herd of bulls was rational in comparison. But the glacier | pastime. First, for a duel @ volonté, according to the techn 
could make nothing of them. “It had to divide, slide, split,| name. Two lines, distant from thirty-five to forty paces, are 





the itional locus in quo of all tournaments, just as Chal 

Farm was the trysting-place for London, and The Fifteen 

Acres, “be they more or less”—as the venue | writing his 
0) 



















shiver itself over them, and ages afterwards, when it had van- | marked off; within which are drawn two other lines, from fif- | challenge observed with professional accuracy—ior Dublin. 
ished like an autumn vapour from the furrow of the — teen to twenty paces apart, which is the nearest approach tole-| Going down to les aboutj}the month of March—se- 
the little rocks still stood triumphant, and the Bishops rated. According to the canon of the duel a volonté, the | venteen hundred and sixty-five, we discover Lord Kilmaurs, 
Sion built castles on their tops,and thence defied the torrent | combatants advance cautiously, starting from the outside line, | the eldest son of the Scotch Earl of Glencarne, sitting in the 

¢ Reformation coming up that valley as the rocks had | and holding their pistols downwards. They can halt when | theatre of that wonderful Mediterranean city. He happened 
done the of the glacier coming down it.” From the please, and can take aim when they halt, but not fire | to be very deaf, and, with the perversity of those in that 
shoulders of Mont Blanc the two glaciers of Bossone | which is only allowed when the line is reached. Thus, if one| way, talked with an earnest loudness. A French officer in 
and Tacony have each excavated themselves a ravine in | desires to have the first shot, he may walk on quickly till he | the next box, with devout attention to the performance, which 
the shal over which they descend, but the excavation | reach the line, and then fire; but he has the disadvantages of | we have not yet reached to, and that intemperate manner of 
is just as evident and as simple as a railroad trench. Down | a hasty aim, and a long range. The moment he has fired, he | reproving interruption, in which we are yet ily far be- 
each gorge there falls an ice-stream a quarter of a mile wide, | must remain steadily in his place, a prey to the most uncom-| hind them, stood up and called out ly, “ Paix! paix!” 
4 hundred feet , falling at an average of 20° or 30°. | fortable feelings, until his adversary shall have adjusted his | This admonition was unintelligible to the lord, who main- 
They have gna’ bag dye rocks under and beside | aim, and covered him. On this account, in Ireland, there has | tained his conversation at the same level of pitch. The in- 

, and between sharp ridge of crumbling slate— | always been a reasonable prejudice in favour of receiving the | junction was repeated several times with the same result, 
Montagne De la Céte. If instead of ice-streams there had been ad *s fire; the apparent risk being more than counter- | ‘Thereupon the polite rose, and, stooping over, 
Waterfalls, cataracts four miles long, a hundred deep, and | balanced the enormous advantage of a quiet aim, without | said, with great violence, “Taisez-vous!” To him’ the 
down a ~- steep as the roof of a gabled house, how long | the disturbing influence of a hostile barrel, which must natu-| viscount, at Jast restored to hearing, gave some short answer, 
would the De la Céte have stood? It would not, Mr. Ruskin | ral ee 

In a2 year it would he duel a ee appears at first sight to differ 


rises | little from the one last but there are grave and im- 
11,000 feet above Chamouni, instead of snow, the same quan- | portant points of distinction. Out of these various shapes of 
fell descended the form of & torrent—the | encounter the skilful amateur will find his advantage accord- 
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in such manner as witnesses for the Queen are by law obliged 
to do. 

Now that we trace the oath in open court into our jurispru- 
dence, it is time to inquire more precisely into the history of 
the formula.— 7 be continued. 

pescado aaa 


RUSSIA AND THE THREE POWERS. 


At last the Notes on Poland, identical in substance, of the 
three Powers have been despatched to St. Petersburg. After 
some concessions to the scruples or caution of Austria, the 
civilized world, as represented by its leading States, has inti- 
ated to Dots ap ee it es upon pa = 
the grounds of hu ty an ropean peace. ow dee 
the finds of men have ‘heen moved by the events that & 
pessing in Poland is shown by many signs. In the British 


angry remonstrances are directed against the Russian Govern- 
ment, which Lm proved to have gone beyond all its former tra- 
ditions of severity. The accounts given by the foreign press 
are, however, we may hope, exaggerated. That there have 
been executions by court-martial, or without trial at all, and 
that a Government pressed by a | insurrection is not 
scrupulous about private libert and property, we can readily 
believe. But the paragraph which describes Genera! Moura- 
vieff as threatening ladies with the knout if they wear mourn- 
ing, and with death if their husbands do not surrender, must 
receive 
the fact that such reports are circulated and believed testifies 
tothe unpopularity of the Russian Government in Europe. 
It is not only in d, where indignation generally 
on these subbjects, Russia is attacked ; our neighbours of 
France, though of late years very temperate in their utterances 
on political subjects, are calling out for vengeance, and preach- 
ing the crusade which for two generations has always been 
am the visions of the Frenchmen. For a long time the 
news from Poland has been discussed in fie Feria papers ine 
manner very hostile to Russia, and within the last few days 
there have been signs of a desire to prepare the French peo- 
ple for something stronger than expostulation, or at least to 
test their willi to su it. 

Simultaneously with the despatch of the Note to St. Peters- 
burg an article in the Patrie denounces the Russian Govern- 
ment in Poland, charges it with the design of exterminating 
those whom it can never conciliate, and declares that no one 
is imposed upon by the illusion of diplomacy, a craft that is 
prnetees unless it has behind it the ent of bayonets. 

t complains of the British Cabinet for d ng that it would 
confine itself to a peaceable interference, regrets that Austria 
is too much a partner in the guilt of partition to be a trust- 
worthy ally, and concludes by exhorting France, whose sword 
has triumphed in another hemisphere, to devote it again to a 
noble cause. If we do noterr in supposing that the Patrie is 
influenced by the idea which reign for a time in the minds of 
high Y parm there is an evident desire that the Notes 
should arrive at St. Petersburg with a hint that they are not a 
mere formality. The surrender of Puebla has come oppor- 
tunely to te oe the representations of the French , ae 
ror. He may, if he choose, be soon once more at liberty to 
use the immense resources of France in a European quarrel. 
He may be able to hold before the eyes of his the con- 
summation of that enterprise on which their national pride 
has been so long been set—the restoring of Poland and Maly 
to independence. The one has been obtained ; a word might 
Fey oe whole French people to the accomplishment of 

other. 

Or it A merely be that the Emperor is convinced that it 
will be difficult to obtain any great concession from the policy 
of the Russian Government, and therefore is desi to ex- 
tract as much as possible from its fears. Without intending to 
do more than England, he may think that a menace from 
France, and its inevitable consequences in animating the in- 
surgents, wil incline the Czar to cometoterms. There is 
good reason for su that the Russian Government would 
see with relief the end of the insurrection. It has be- 
come the most important and dangerous struggle which ever 
took place in Poland. It is the more embarrassing because it 
is less regular, and apparently less formidable than the former 
wars. * 

But there is one obstacle to concession, and that is the very 
extent of the disaffection and of the revived national spirit. 
The Powers interfere only in favour of the Kingdom of Po- 
land. With this alone they have to do as parties to the Treaty 
of Vienna. They desire that it should have a Constitution or 
a ee Government, or some other guarantee of 
freedom. t Russia knows that the Kingdom of Poland is 
ae TB gee | oy lpn 7g eel arereny Dawe that the po- 
pulation of the letter would immediately something 
similar to what had been won by foreign nations for the coun- 
try round Warsaw. Her difficulty is, that she would have to 
yield toa demand which would not only lessen her in the 
eyes of her subjects, but set millions of them hankering 
constitutional liberty and a Protectorate of the Great Powers. 
It would be almost easier to introduce the institutions of the 
West into the whole Russian Empire than to retain the great 
bulk of Poland under a foreign autocracy while a part was re- 
joicing in guaranteed freedom.— Times, June 20. 

> 
TITYRUS AND MELIBGUS. 
The War Eclogue Between Lords Clanricarde and Russell. 

From time to time, while the monotonous events upon the 
American seaboard succeed each other with a vain repetition, 
Lord Clanricarde and Lord Russell stand up one after the 
other in their places in the House of Lords, and, like 8 

Meli an — upon the woes of war. Meli- 
ready with of complaint and sym- 
ityrus from his comfortable lounge is always 
answer. So it should be. We cannot all of us 
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he has all along contended, that the Americans are abusing 
their privileges as belligerents, and are vexing and harassing 
our innocent commerce under preten 

he declares to be an insufficient blockade of 2,500 miles of 
coast. He insists that out of every 28 steamers which start to 
break this blockade 21 
ae that the object of the Americans is to destroy, not 


ducting a 



























York ships bound to Metam 
blockade has dwindled down into a mere pretence, under 
cover of which the Americans attempt to keep in their own 
hands the supply of the South, and to shut out the competi- 
tion of English commerce by vexatious searches and by unjus- 
tifiable confiscations. Lor 
t the subject is repeatedly brought forward, and | d 
and he thinks it n 
ciple of public law which declares that a judicial sen 
plainly nst right in re minimé dubia is a case for reprial 
and a judgment evidently unjust is a grievance equivalent to 
naked violence. In fact, Lo: 

Americans are without 
trom breaking the blockade, and that th 
to destroy our trade to Matamoras in 
seizing our steamers. 


rmation before its truth can be admitted. Yet| Lord C' 
sell makes out what we cannot _ 
like a case of justification, but at 
speaks | mitigation, on behalf of the Americans. If it be true, as Lord 
Olanricarde asserts, that the blockade is completely set at 
naught by the enterprise ot our English merchants and the 
speed of our swift and powerful steamers, there is some ex- 
cuse to be made for a little soreness on the part of the Yan- 
kees, who see in that blockade the only hope of ultimate suc- 
cess, and find it destroyed by our agency. 
tells a very true and apposite story of a Liverpool merchant 
who in four months, with four steamers, made seventeen suc- 
cessful runs through the blockading squadron into Charleston, 
running in Eug 
ing out cotton and other produce to the value of 200,000. 
This Liverpool merchant is only one of many 
same profitable trade. Wedo not say it is moi 
To supply a distressed nation with articles of necessity or com- 
fort, and to bring home to a distressed industry 
of manufacture, may be a task pleasing to a philanthropic 
mind if it be performed under sound conditions of mercantile 
profits. The Americans, however, ma) 
ina — 
of these flitting blockade-breakers, the naval officers of the 
Northern States may be sometime: supposed to see a prize in 
every ship upon the sea, and to be iacredulous of any other 
errand in a vi 
Then they rush at Mail Steamers, and give 
sweep the seas, and send into port shi 
to have been stopped. 
according 
*prentice hand in every case before it 
ing, decide for popularity and condemnation, and bring their 
courtry within the danger denounced by Grotius and Bynker- 
shoek. Thus transgressing 


Admiral Milne, who is the courtesy 
reported that Admiral Wilkes, of the American —~¢ is the 
beau ideal of frankness and cordiality; and Admiral Wilkes 
will probably be as astonished to heer this as Richard was to 


, | in life, and have to take, with such w 





ce of maintaining what 


and only seven are taken. 
ade runners, but the English ships which are con- 

trade to Nassauand Metamoras. He says 
passes are given by the. Northern Government to New 
oras, and he intimates that the 


Clanricarde has no more confi- 
ence in American Judges than he has in American captains, 
to remind us of that indubitable prin- 


Clanricarde contends that the 
wer to stop our merchant shi 

are without right 
exico by means of 


There is a great deal to be said in favour of this view, and 
Janricarde has said it. On the other hand, Lord Kus- 


Lord Clanricarde 


goods to the value of 120,000/., and bring- 


in the 
y wrong. 


the raw material 


bly not see this 


possi 
impartial point of view. Haunted by the shadows 


of commerce except to break their blockade. 
neral orders to 

which never ought 
uni ppers, who, 
to the American Constitution, have to try their 
goes up for a real hear- 


Then the 


icions are faptcgey: | 


excited by very patent facts. 
is, however, is a p' 


ea which must not be pressed too far. 
pink of and caution, has 


find that the Lad 
proper map.” in all these matters. It 
would have been more courteous on the part of the States if 
they had never put Admiral Wilkes on the station from which 


Anne had discovered him to be “a 
is exaggeration 


they have now removed him. The fact of their placing him 


there compels us to take more strict notice of any act com- 
mitted by him, than we should be obliged to take of the acts 
of a man whom pragnemem weve notin a measure proclaimed 
to be intenti affronts. Substantial injuries to our cofa- 
merce, such as the seizure of our ships without any primd fa- 
cie cause of are acts to which we, of couree. 
ee bated aie aided adede ape. ae 
the hi country who y a ai t 

kind. Nor do we dissent from Lord Clanricarde when he 
says that mere threats of war would not terrify him from de- 
man 
li in it is alike proper to be ready at all times to 
defend what are indubitably our rights. But it is not dishon- 
ourable to make indulgence for the excitement of human pas- 
sions, and for the disappointment of high-strained hopes. Up 
to this moment, and speaking with all necessary reserve as to 
what may be done by the inferior American Judges, we can- 


after | not see that much harm has been done, and we hgve ev 


confidence that, so long as we show a capacity and a d 
nation to maintain the honour and interests of our country 
no harm will be done.— Times, Juue 17. 


pivoent. Wa. deathadte 
A STUPID KING; A WISE PRINCE. 


While the Prince of Wales has been tasting all the 

sures of Royalty, and has been leading his bride from one 

another, and listening to the fervent accla- 
English loyalty, his brother-in-law in Prussia has 
been seeing the other side of the picture. To the heirs-appa- 
rent of Kings, as to other men, there come the seasons of in- 
evitable care, and r its duties and its difficulties as 

t 


well as its pleasures. not very long ago since the Crown 
Prince of Prussia had his 


honeymoon, and en all 
the splendour, and gaict; go pm Clee ts 
Englafd. Now, he an 


his wife have to play a serious part 
isdom and courage as 
they can find, the steps on which the destiny of their whole 
ae and of the lives of their children may depend. We can 
0} 
Wales, 


come it must, he may show as much tact, and good 
and boldness, as the Crown Prince of Prussia has 


There could be few situations more delicate and 


son who is dutiful and unassuming to declare hi 
to the policy of his father. 
choice, and he has done exactly enough. He has made his 
own position quite clear, and has 
charge of factious hostility to t 
at Dantzic was sufficient to clear him from the suspicion of 
complicity with the agen coiay | advisers of his poor father ; 
e 

















and the 


order of your 


. the strict rule | mi 
of public law ; but still payer ee some excuse, since their 
sus: 


all that our country has a right to demand. In po- | 4 


plea-|fittle plece 


that, when the hour of trial comes to the Prince of 


way, that the Crown Prince has asserted his position. Onthe 
other hand, there is a great temptation to tender, affectionate, 
end honest minds, to make the fi 
ov 


of domestic respect 
wer the sense of public duty. It takes some degree of 
ution, and the pressure of a clear eveag <b to induce a 


mself opposed 
But the Crown Prince hed no 


given no pretence for any 
e King. What he said 


rmness, with which is said to have resisted the 


commands of the King to retract what he had said, leaves 
nothing to be desired. But he has been wise enough to be 
content with making one single public declaration, and has 
since retired into the privacy which befits his 
_ It is an excellent thing for Prussia, and indirectly for 
uro} 
how wd he understood what he must do in order to secure 
the future of his house. Nor can Englishmen fail to notice 
with satisfection that he has, at this most critical time, derived 
support, and counsel, and enco ment from an English 


resent posi- 
nerally, that he should have shown so completely 


cess, and that the good lessons learnt in the oldest school 


of free government in the world have borne such excellent 
fruit in a coun 


where liberty is at present a very young and 
rday Review, June 20. 
ivreduuiieaninies 
RUSSIA, POLAND, AND THE U. 8. 
Late European papers contain the following despatch. 


tender plant.—. 


St. Petersburg, June 7 (May 22), 1963. 
Sir—I have not failed to Bay before the Emperor, my 
a master, the despatch that you communi to me, by 


vernment, and which contains the reply of 
Mr. Seward to Mr. Dayton, relative to the communication re- 
cently made by the French government to the federal govern- 
ment on the subject of events in Poland. 

His Majesty, the Emperor, has a lively appreciation of the 
sentiments of confidence that the a ar sag of the United 
States in his views and intentions for the general 
welfare of his empire. This confidence our august master be- 
lieves he has merited, and it is n to him in order that 
he may complete what he has begun. It is to his Majesty a 
cause of sincere satisfaction to see that his persevering efforts 
to direct, with order and without disturbance, every gen of 
his empire in the of peaceful progress, have been - 
tially “pp by the government of a nation towards 
which novo and the Russian people profess the most 
friendly dispositions. Such proofs cannot but render still 
more close the bonds of mutual sympathy which upite the 
two countries; and this is a t wh corresponds too 
well with the wishes of the Emperor for his Majesty not to 
“Sits Miadeaty ton, fo te inal again 

est nan equ a iated the firm- 

ness with which the government of the Taited States main- 
tains the principle of non-intervention—a principle of which 
the meaning is, at the present time, but too often misinter- 
preted ; and also the good faith with which the United States 
government refuses to infringe, with respect to other States, 
a rule, the violation of which that governmeut would not per- 

t in its own case. 

federal tee geen gives in this an example of good 

faith and political probity which cannot but increase the 
ss that our august master bears towards the American 


nation. 
Beso good, sir,as to transmit to Mr. Seward the expression 
of these sentiments of his Imperial Majesty, and receive, &c. 
GoRTCHAKOFF. 
Wega & ee ee 


SLAVERY AND COTTON; BRIGHT AND CONWAY. 


A corres will be found in another column (we omit 
it. Ab.) between Mr. M. D. Conway, of Virginia, well known 
for his devotion to the cause of abolition and anti-slavery, who 
is at present in London; and Mr. J. M. Mason, the representa- 
tive of the Confederate States in this country, This corres- 

ice was commenced he first-named gentleman ask- 
ng the other whether the federate States will consent to 
emancipate their slaves, such emancipation to be inaugurated 
at once, and guaranteed by a European commission, as a reply 
in the affirmative may induce the party in the United States 
with which Mr. Conway acts—the party of Abolition—to urge 
a cessation of the war and the independence of the Confede- 
States. Mr. Mason, in reply, naturally asks Mr. Conway 
his authority for so grave a proposition, and declines to com- 
mit himself by any statement on the subject until he knows 
the extent and power of the authority so delegated. Mr. Con- 
way rejoins by declaring that he has no special authority at 
present to e the offer, but that he will write to his aboli- 
tion friends in America and obtain their assent “ in a form that 
will prevent any doubt of its sufficiency.” The reply of Mr. 
Mason is biting and characteristic, for he tells Mr. Conway 
that he need not write to America on the subject, as “ the Nor- 
thern States will never be in « position to put the question to 
the South, nor will the Southern States ever be in a position 
req them to give an answer,’—meaning, of course, that 
the South will conquer its independence, and continue the 
system. On the day previous to the publication of this 
of epistolatory sharp-shooting, Mr. Conway deli- 
vered a lecture in London, under the presidency of Mr. John 
Bright. * * 
ut, notwithstanding these remarkable antecedents, it is 
clear that the immense mass of people whv attended this anti- 
slavery demonstration came with a determination to hear the 
chairman rather than Mr. Conway, and the wepmpeners, 
some of which report every word that fell from Mr. Bright, 
make short work of Mr. Conway’s lecture. * ropean 
Times, June 20. 


Mr. Bright has found another reason for advocating the war 
which the Federal Government of America is carrying on 
against the Southern States. It is not now that the South- 
erners are @ reckless and depraved people, unable to organize 
a community or defend it by arms; it is not that a Union 
party in each State is burning to be delivered from the ty- 
ranny of a Secessionist ag Fo Fry familiar ar- 

its have away, 
Bright now rie hls war-whoop on economical principles. 
The doctrine which he d last night at the London 
that the C might be advan- 
invaded, and their people held in subjection to a 
detest, becanse they have failed to suppiy 

With cotton in ent quantities at 


reasonable low price. 

* * The new reasoning of Mr. Bright is 2 contradiction of 
Abolitionists on the Fran Pa Pe ys mes have 

e can remember. lamented, 


as wi They 
the rapidity of the of the slave 
culture wee ioteredit. Thay regretted 
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to see new regions covered with the plant which was the sup- 
port of Southern ¢omination. They regretted the rapid in- 
crease of the number of slaves—from a million and a half to 
nearly four millions in 40 years—an increase ter, as they 
computed, that would have been that of the white population 
if there had been no immigration. These complaints were 
very different in ‘their tenour from that of Mr. Bright, who 
justifies the most cruel and bloodthirsty war that has been 
waged for two centuries on the ground that the Southern 
States have been unable to perform their in the economy, 
of the world, owing to their social organization. 

Of course this baseless reasoning was followed by the usual 
claptraps about the unenfranchised workingman, the Ballot, 
and “the great American Republic ;” but as these parts of his 


' pe contained nothing new, we shall not rematk on them. 
e 


shall only say that when Mr. Bright attacks the Govern- 
ment, the Prees, and the “ wearers of coronets”—by whom he 
typifies every one who will not to meetings to cheer his 
own acrimonious utterances—and accuses them of il!|-will to 
America, the charge is totally without foundation. We have 
in this war seen a people weet ony Soar independence, and 
another, three times as numerous, t on its subjugation. 
The principles of self-government in which we adhere, as well 
as a natu pathy with the weaker party, have made the 
whole English nation desire to see the war terminated without 
such a catastrophe as the subjugation of a whole people to mi- 
litary force. We have been opposed to the war, but the 
calumny which Mr. Bright loses no opportunity of epreading, 
that the educated class of England have a sinister desire to see 
America ruined, is suggestec caly, by his own imagination. 
Even now, at a time when every Northern man admits that 
the Confederates will fight to the last, and that success will 
be obtained by the Federal Government only by the exhaus- 
tion, if not destruction, of the Southern people, Mr. Bright 
does not hesitate to stand on a platform and, in the name of 
civilization and progress, urge the prosecution of a war which 

Governments of his own country, of France, and even of 
Russia desire to see brought to an end. He must have been 
at a loss for an argument suitable to a man of peace when he 
bethought himself of saying that the invasion and desolation 
of the Southern States are tu give us cheap cotton, and put an 
end to the necessity of granting a bonus to native growers out 
of the revenue of Indis.— 7¥mes, Jan. 17. 


——@—————— 


CiericaL Cetrmacy.—The following sentences occur in 
the closing address of the Moderator of the Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland, delivered recently. Speaking of the 
inadequacy of the Sustentation Fund, of the low ay of 
the equal dividend of £137, the Moderator (Mr. Macleod, of 
Skye) said :—* It was stated here last year that it was not our 

but our circumstances that doomed many a minister to 
celibacy—(laughter and applause)—and though I cannot alto- 
gether concur in the hard speeches often made concerning 
poor bach yet I must say that they are a class of minis- 
ters that I should not desire to see vy numerous in our 
church. (Great laughter.) The author of ‘ Tongue of Fire’ 
says of them that ‘even to think of them makes one feel cold.’ 
Another author, with a tongue of fire in his head, said not 
very long since as much as that they were ‘a good-for-nothing 
set’—(renewed laughter and applause)—let us hope that their 
theol is not of such a negative character as their lives, if 
these —- be true. But it is uot in large cities such as Edin- 
h Glasgow, and others, that their evil influence—if 
evil it be—can be seriously felt. Amid the genial warmth of 
so many Christian families that influence can make no greater 
difference in their atmosphere than an occasional iceberg will 
in the temperature of the great Gulf Stream. (Loud laughter 
and applause.) Some of us may remember a controversy in 
the London press a few ja since at to whether a gentlemen 
could marry with less of an annual income than . L hope 
= poss ministers Ppa nas here, at all events, be excluded 

m the category of gentlemen ; yet the more poe of 
that character, the greater difficulty will they find n present 
circumstances in changing their condition. (Hear, hear, and 
applause.) And I sometimes wonder how any of them can 
have the face to ask the hand of any respectable woman. 
(Cheers and laughter.) But a greater wonder still is, how any 
such woman, without other means or prospects than the pre- 
sent Sustentation Fund can have the heart to say ‘ Yes.’ (Re- 
newed laughter.) But though this be the r wonder, itis 
more explicable ; for where can self-denying love be found if 
not in woman's breast” (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 
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trived to forget all his former arguments for non-dependence 
on the Southern American States for our supply of cotton, 
and indulged in some of his usual abuse of everything Eng- 
lish. But Mr. Bright’s day has passed ; his own violence and 
inconsistency have deposed him from his former high place in 
popular esteem. And with him may be dismissed a friend of his, 
a Mr. Conway, an American Abolitionist, who was demolisted 
by being asked on the spot for his credentials, and is repudiated 
by his own party here, on whose behalf he had ventured to 
promulgate the most unmitigated treason.—Thus, the pain- 
ful position of affairs in Poland is traced.—Thus the hope- 
ful attitude of the heir to the crown of Prussia is contrasted 
with that of his blind and infatuated father. The Queen of 
Prussia meantime is the Queen’s guest at Windsor, taking 
counsel, it may be believed, as to how ghe may reconcile her 
conflicting duties to her husband and her son. 

A debate, in the Upper House, upon our relations with 
Brazil has shown that, while the Brazilian Envoy in London 
has withdrawn from his post, our Chargé d’ Affaires has also 
been instructed to demand his passports. Lord Russell, it must 
be owned, was able to prove no slight amount of provocation. 
We are glad to think, nevertheless, that the rupture will not 
lead to ulterior results, or be indefinitely prolonged.—Lord 
Palmerston has carried a vote for the purchase of the Great 
Exhibition Buildings, in the teeth of a very strong opposition 
both in and out of the house. The details of an existing 
squabble between public opinion, and a clique of literary and 
scientific and courtly personages, are sufficiently entertaining, 
but they would occupy more room than we can spare to- 
day. Other subjects of interest must also lie over, includ- 
ing another struggle in which the chief military 
authorities have been compelled to give way to na- 
tional indignation. We allude to the case of Colonel 
Crawley, commanding the 6th Dragoons, who is accused of 
having persecuted to death a Serjeant-Major of his regiment, 
and of haying been too leniently treated. For next week also 
we must reserve any record of the Commemoration at Ox- 
ford—a brilliant féte offered to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. It passed off with entire success, although the 
youthful Laureate of the day broke down in his prize poem, 
and an eight-oared Collegians’ galley turned over its living 
freight into the Isis. 

In conclusion, one matter must not be omitted from this 
summary, inasmuch as there are writers and individuals who 
attach to it a supreme importance. On the 17th ult. the Lord 
Mayor of London gave a banquet to the Ministers and a dis- 
tinguished party, whereat the Premier made a speech, 
the tone of which was very congratulatory as regards 
our public affairs. But Lord Palmerston took occs- 
sion to vaunt in marked terms the excellent understanding 
that exists between the French Government and our own: 
“Tam happy to say that on all those great questions upon 
which the issues of peace and war depend, whether in the far 
West or in the distant Kast, there exists between the Govern- 
ments of England and France the most frank and honourable 
concert.” Weare not disposed to look with too critical an 
eye upon reports of after-dinner oratory ; but it should be re- 
membered also chat this bold announcement was made, in 
face of the fact that the Franco-Italian policy is a source of 
frequent protest and constant uneasiness with our British 
Cabinet, and that the Franco-Mexican expedition was pushed 
to extremes when Great Britian had shown to all the world, by 
public withdrawal from all participation in it, that she totally 
dissented from its justice or expediency. Nevertheless, his 
Lordship’s outburst of cordiality may perhaps find its solution 
in the course of this latter affair. Paris at the moment was 
intoxicated with joy at the fall of Puebla, and France was de- 
cidedly in the ascendant. It is the mode, on festive occasions, 
to chime in with the humour of the hour; the French 
Ambassador was one of the prominent guests. 


The Invasion of the North. 

After the price of gold and fancy stocks has been duly 
conned—and after thoughtful selection of the pleasantest re- 
treat for the summer season—the public mind seeks excite- 
ment in news from the battle-fields of Pennsylvania. It may 
seem strange that the order is not reversed ; but the sages told 
us, two years ago, that war is the finest astringent possible for 
national morality, and surely the world never saw, under pres- 
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The Latest News from Europe. 


As usual, a week's intelligence has come to hand since our | 


sing circumstances, so sublime a spectacle of philosophic in- 
difference. Even the Philadelphians, whose homes for a mo- 
|ment appeared to endangered, bore themselves during the 
| pressure with an air of Turkish fatalism, though it must be 
| owned that their clamour for letting slip the dogs of war in- 
| creases daily and becomes terribly savage, as the Southern 
| forces fall back towards Maryland. 

But, with many memoranda to pen, it is not well to loiter 


“whipped” out of one place and “driven” out of another, 
always with heavy loss. At Hanover Junction especially, 6000 
Southern cavalry are said to have been utterly routed by 1,800 
Union men! In brief, the tide has rolled partially backward ; 
though we thank our stars that it is not ours to determine 


how far this is owing to superior Northern prowess, - 


how much to General Lee’s orders that his scattered detach- 
ments should concentrate, in expectation of a pitched battle, 
And there is reason to believe that the grand conflict was 
begun on Wednesday, in the neighbourhood of Gettysburg, 
and was continued next day. Of its issue we can say nothing; 
for little was known here yesterday morning, when we 
went to press in advance of our usual time, in order 
that our establishment might be closed to-day. The 
usual reports of Northern advantages were however 
put into circulation; and several thousand prisoners 
were confidently said to have been taken. On the other hand, 
severe Northern losses were acknowledged, Major-Gen. Rey- 
nolds and Brigadier-Gen. Paul being among the killed. Hopes 
hereabouts for the ultimate success of the new Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army of the Potomac are greatly strength- 
ened, by the belief that his communications with Washington 
are cut off, and that therefore the offfcial meddlers and mud- 
dlers will not be able to interfere with him ! 

The activity and ubiquity of the Confederates, on this side 
of the Potomac, have been remarkable. A waggon train has 
been captured within a dozen miles of Washington; and 
“rebel” scouts have been seen within the same distance of 
Baltimore. This latter city, by the way, was proclaimed under 
martial law,on Tuesday last. Whether the chief danger was 
from within or without, we cannot pretend to determine. 
Calls for reinforcements are plentiful. Governor Seymour, of 
this State, has ordered the enrolment of thirty militia regi- 
ments, in this city and Brooklyn. 


The Invasion of the South. 

While Gen. Lee has been carrying the war towards North- 
ern capitals, the U. 8. Generals Dix and Keyes have been 
operating from Fortress Monroe, and pressing down once 
more upon Richmond. Said to be defenceless and panic- 
stricken, the Confederate capital was thought to be an easy 
prey, though the story scarcely tallied with that of Bragg’s re- 
inforcements, which was current last week. The fortunes of 
this new expedition are not known. Its recall was rumoured 
yesterday ; as was also the capture of Richmond. 

General Rosencranz, who seemed to have grown to the soil 
about Nashville and Murfreesborough, has moved at last. 
Great successes, including the defeat of Bragg’s army and the 
occupation of Shelbyville and Tullahoma, are attributed to 
him. 

General Banks's second assault upon Port Hudson proved 
disastrous. A third has been promised. Accounts are still 
doled out piece-meal. They are too many and too contradic- 
tory to be tested ; but their tenor continues precisely what it 
was. First, we have great successes trumpeted ; then, heavy 
losses admitted; finally, renewed assurances that the place 
must and shall be taken immediately. Almost the same may be 
said of Vicksburg. It still holds out ; but its speedy fall is un- 
hesitatingly predicted, since General Joe Johnston, C. §., 
does little or nothing towards its relief. In fact its capture 
was reported yesterday. 


War Gleanings; General Hooker Superseded. 

Mr. Lincoln is prone to surprises. The latest occurred 
early in the week, when “ fighting Joe Hooker” was removed 
from command of the Army of the Potomac, his difficult du- 
ties being assigned to Major-General Meade, then at the head 
of one of the Army Corps. The new Chief is a “ West 
Pointer,” and acquired a soldierly reputation in the Mexican 
campaigns. Since the commencement of the civil war, he has 
been conspicuous for ability. The appointment is approved. 
Malicious wags say that it was arranged at Washington, 
mainly because General Meade, having been born in Spain, can 
never be a candidate for the Presidential Chair. 

A very excellent and gallant officer has been lost to the 
naval service of the United States, in the person of Rear-Ad- 
miral Foote, who fell ill of over-excitement and exhaustion in 
performance of his arduous duties, almost immediately after his 
nomination to the command on the Carolina coast. He lin- 
gered until Friday evening of last week, the newspapers eagerly 
hovering over his death-bed and rivalling each other in pre- 
mature obituary notices. 

The famous Mr. Vallandigham has run the blockade from 
Wilmington, N. ©., and is reported at Bermuda, on his way to 
Canada. His friends are with the President for 
his pardon, claiming it as a right, while Mr. Lincoln desires to 
concede it asa favour. At the moment, this is a trifle. It 
may grow into importance anon. 





last issue, the Liverpool mail of the 20th ult. having been de-’ over generalities. The week has seen Harrisburg menaced by 


livered here, by the Avotia,on Wednesday afternoon. The | the Confederates ; some skirmishing in its outskirts ; the rail- | 
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tidings are considerably varied and not without interest, | road bridge across the Susquehannah at Columbia burnt by! The Province has almost concluded its business of choosing 
though we are relieved from the necessity for much comment, | retiring Union forces; York occupied and laid under contri-| pew Representatives, the elections having beer conducted, on 
by extracts above, in which sundry leading matters are fully | bution ; Carlisle taken and retaken; the invaders in short the whole, with a creditable regard to order and liberty of suf- 


discussed 

Thus, on Anglo-American affairs, the reader is referred to a 
very lively and exhaustive article embodying a long discussion 
in the House of Peers between Lords Clanricarde and Russell, 


om what are termed “outrages by Federal cruisers,” which in 
reality led to no result, and only showed still further the 
opirtt of amity and tolerance ia which our Foreign 
(fies & iepesed «6t)6desl «6With) «(these «delicate and 
Witeling questions Thus, Mr  liright’s 

wavery dalliiion ib heposel of " © Which he com 


marching hither and thither, without apparent plan, unless to 
confuse their enemies, now forbearing acd now exacting, but 
cutting railroad communications, foraging extensively, and 
keen in acquisition of horseflesh. Yet let not the distant 
reader imagine, because the Pennsylvanians have been 


| frage. The result, as uduel, * interpreted by the local press 
in accordance rather with wishes than with facts, but making 
| allowance for the exercise of this instinct, we incline to believe 
that the Western district has gone nearly, if not quite, two to 
one in support of the Ministry, while the Eastern returns ex- 


backward in coming forward” to repel their assailents, that hibit, in about the same ratio, an Opposition preponderance 


these latter have had it all thelrown way (ulte the oom 
trary They have not crossed the Susquebannah at any point 


Furthermore. there are ladependent Meubers enough elected 
to turn the seale either way.— Mr. George Brown, whe agaie 


latest = anti-| They have fallen back from thelr various advanced positions comes back to the Goor of the Hous, has the cred, a we 
According to the Northern sewepaperm, they have been | have once before hinted, of having framed the present Minie 
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try. But he can ai » ime somake it as readily, by with- 
drawing his support, ou. of his followers in the West. 
These voted, not so much ivr the actual Cabinet, as for him 
their Upper Canada champion.—The two Ministers, Messrs. 
Holton and Dorion, who were defeated in Montreal by Messrs. 
Cartier and Rose, have sought and obtained seats from rural 
constituencies.—It appears probable that the next session will 
be a stormy one, and that sectional feeling will be largely, if 
not dangerously, developped. 

Meanwhile, the Hon. John Rose, late Commissioner of Pub- 
lie Works, has gone to England, and rumour credits him with 
the object of informing himself more fully on the whole bear- 
ing of the Intercolonial Railway question. Well acquainted 
personally with the Duke of Newcastle, with whom he was 
by Ought, much into contact during the tour of the Prince of 
Wales, if is thought that Mr. Rose will be able to familiarise 
himself thoroughly with the views of the home government, 
and will be prepared to head a vigorous attack upon the Ca- 
nadian Cabinet, if it persist in repudiating the enterprise. 
The new Ministry in Nova Scotia is not pledged on the sub- 
ject, and will be ready to act in concert, when Canada is 
prepared to go on with the work—New Brunswick having 
already taken the lead. 

Another matter also mast soon become prominent. Nego- 
tiations must be opened as to the renewal of the Reciprocity 
Treaty with the United States, for the continuance of which 
Canada West is generally anxious, having greatly profited 
thereby. Yet, so long as gold remains at its present high pre- 
mium, the case is not urgent in a mercantile poiat of view, 
and is perhaps for that reason assuming here and there a po- 
litical form. At intervals one hears of “ American tendencies 
or proclivities ;” but it is from uninfluential quarters, and in 
degree that does not call for serious consideration. If there 
be malcontents across the Border—as where are they not ?— 
it seems to us that in these terribly disturbed times 
they are not likely to manifest restlessness. Moreover, 
whatever their ideas or their aspirations, two or three points 
are certain. They are no admirers of Universal Suffrage or 
an Elective Judiciary. They do not object to British rule ; 
but they do very decidedly object to be governed by Lower 
Canada. 

It isto be hoped however, fervently, for the benefit of all 
concerned, that Canada’s public men of the present day will 
abjure the narrow and sectional views so long fostered, and 
rise superior to the paltry influences that besetthem. He will 
be a statesman—not a politician—who begins to legislate for 
British North America. If he legislate wisely, honestly, and 
boldly, he may achieve a Continental eminence, and leave 
behind him an enduring name. 





The French in the City of Mexico. 
Accounts have been received in San Francisco, and have 
been telegraphed thence, to the effect that the event has ac- 
tually taken place, which no trusting reader of the Albion 
could have thought improbable. In the latter part of May, Ju- 
arez and his Government evacuated the capital, and retired to 
San Luis Potosi, carrying with them their archives and move- 
able munitions of war, among which it is quite in character 
that they should not have forgotten two millions of dollars 
from the Treasury. Quite natural is it, too, that the Church 
party should have given in their adhesion to the conquerors, 
for these gentry are always found on the side which they be- 
lieve to be the strongest. French occupation had commenced 
on the 6th ult., with all the symptoms of contemplated per- 
manency, including—we profoundly regret to read of it—a 
decree confiscating the property of all persons, who are or have 
been in arms against the invaders. Thusthe supremacy of France 
is sofeiently well established, and the sage predictions af our 
American neighbours are blown to the winds—those, we 
meer, who have been deluding their readers for: months past, 
with yielons of the Third Napoleon finding his Moscow on 
Mericaa soil. 
Simultaneously with the arrival of this stirring local intel- 
ligence, comes information from Europe that the French 
Court bas been thrown into an unwonted and extravagant 
flutter of delight by tidings of the capture of Puebla. The 
Smperor, it is true, congratulates his patient and now successful 
yeneral Forey, in one of those flattering autographic letters, 
ne’ disclaim ambitious views of ultimate possession or colo- 
zation. In vain; these disclaimers do but serve to veil his actual 
On the promises therein hinted, rather than conveyed, 
> owe places the faintest reliance. It is only clear that the 
Mexican Republic has gone down, under the conquering 
wme of France, and that an opportunity is now 
fered to the most adroit of modern dabblers with human 
jestioles to play a part for which he is by nature and 
by habit disposed, and which his people tolerate and ap- 
prove when it is played with boldness and ‘success. One of 
terns in Louis Napoleon's flesh is unquestionably his 
ve clerical party, with whom, eldest son of the Church 
wr! he be, he has contrived to place himself in bad odour. 
yw Wat, we ask, could be more congenial to this scheming 
«© caclous spirit, what could lif bim more happily from 
.n sous embarrassment, than the opportunity of re- 
peteting priestly rule in « portion of the globe long 
~owted with the «splendour and power of the 
hierarchy ' Vindicator, more or less sincere, 
salities in the Vid World, he would be girt with giory 
yes of his many couatrymen, who would rather confer 
vetitutions (han enjoy them Hestorer ol a shattered re 
abric in the New World, he migh! again become the fa 
of Jemnition of ot least disarm note few of lls relentions 


aims 


and most dangerous foes. This, we say, occurs to us as possibly 
the Imperial view of results that may now be attained. It is one 
at least that would not be without temptation to a master in 
the arts of political intrigue, who has no settled faith in any 
thing save the supremacy of the race of Bonaparte. 

We hold it therefore certain, for these and other reasons, 
that it will eventually be much more difficult to get the French 
out of Mexico, than it has been to get them out of Rome ; nor 
can we wonder that those among whom we dwell are already 
beginning to take measure of their future, as likely to be in- 
fluenced hereby. It is rumoured that Mr. Slidell, the Con- 
federate Emissary in Paris, was summoned to a long con- 
ference with the Emperor, so soon as the news from Puebla 
was sifted and digested. Are the chances of recognition in- 
volved? Is there to be a bargain struck between the South 
and the freshly installed ruler of Mexico? We cannot even 
guess. It concerns us but indirectly. It is a momentous con- 
sideration for the United States. Of American statesmen we 
hear less and less, as the crisis of their affairs become more 
apparent. We trust, then, that the press will treat the subject 
in serious tone. The time is inopportune for general bombast, 
and for vague threats to sweep this power from the sea and 
that from the land. 


Prince Gortschakoff Replies to Mr. Seward. 

We were in error. It was not a separate despatch addressed 
from Washington to St. Petersburg, which drew from the 
Czar’s Foreign Minister those warm expressions of Imperial 
gratitude, which were faintly indicated last week, and are 
given to-day in full. The occasion was simply Mr. Seward’s 
letter to Mr. Dayton in Paris; a comparison of which with 
the Russian acknowledgment, now come to hand, will reveal 
to the intelligent reader one of the loveliest jokes of the di- 
plomatic season. Indeed, after this dexterous feat of gathering 
approval and comfort from Mr. Seward’s studied efforts to avoid 
committing himself, the Prince may well be capable of ex- 
tracting sunbeams from cucumbers. It is to be observed how- 
ever, that there is a dash of Tartar rudeness beneath the polish 
and emphasis of even this thank-offering. Gratuitously as- 
suming that Mr. Seward intended what he did not say, lest 
offence might have been taken in Paris, the keeper of the 
Czar’s international conscience forgets to pay the American 
Secretary in kind. He takes for granted that the United States 
approve the knout and the midnight conscription and the 
reign of terror, by which his “august master directs every 
part of his Empire in the path of peaceful progress ;” but he 
fails to give the U. S. a solitary word of encouragement, in re- 
gard to their own civil war. There is an allusion, ludicrously 
obscure, to “ non-intervention” and “ good-faith ;” not a syl- 
lable touching “ rebellion” or “subjugation !” 





Veni—Vidi—Victus. 

It is not often that a remarkable war-episode can be com- 
pressed within the compass of a few lines. For the most part, 
in dealing with the multiform occurrences of the day, we have 
a Cisagreeable consciousness that each one is “ to be continued 
in our next,” as saith the customary but ungrammatical 
phrase. Last Saturday, we brought the C. 8. prize-bark 
Tacony before our readers ; to-day we take leave of her. 

Ye, who would o’er her relics weep, 

Go seek them where the surges sweep 

Their burden round Mount Desert’s steep, 

And cast on Casco’s shore! 

That the Zacony would be burnt by her Confederate crew, 
who would shift their flag into some smaller craft, we foresaw 
and foretold; but who could anticipate the Portland raid, so 
boldly and successfully planned and executed, so promptly 
and brilliantly avenged? But thus it was. Captain Reed, of 
the Tacony, transferred his flag to the fishing-schooner Archer ; 
on Thursday night of last week, quietly went into Portland 
Harbour ; and then and there surprised and overpowered and 
towed out a few miles the U. 8. revenue-schooner, Caleb Cush- 
ing, having made her crew prisoners without resistance. But 
New Englanders are not the persons to put up with such in- 
sulting injury. Their losses and disgrace were no sooner dis- 
covered, than they equipped and manned, with militia-men and 
volunteers, a couple of small steamers, and set off in pursuit. 
Soon did they overhaul the daring marauder,who found that, in 
catching the Caleb Cushing, he had caughta Tartar. Thinking 
defence useless or impoulitic—or failing to hit upon the shot- 
locker, as they did upon the powder-magazine—he and his men 
took to their boats, abandoning and blowing-up their latest 
prize, and endeavouring to escape to the Archer. But Fate 
and stout pursuers were against them. They were all taken, 
and carried off to prison, their first prize being sunk, their se- 
cond blown-up, and the third restored to the New England 
fishermen. How the Navy relishes having its laurels snatched 
from it, by this impromptu and semi-civilian expedition—the 
| public has not learned. It is droll to think of the many eyes 
| scanning the horizon, during the last ten days, in search of 
the defunct Tacony / 
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Drama. 


John Wilson (Christopher North), in a letter to his wife, dated 


equally eminent in the same generation as an actor. It is one ofthe 
very few dissentient voices from an almost universal contemporary 
verdict of approbation. I found it, the other day, in Mrs. Gordon’s 
frank and charming memoir of her father, and it set me thinking 
—for about the one hundred thousandth time—on the emptiness 
of popularity. That Wilson was quite right, and that Kean was 
“no actor at all,’’ is not, of course, to be conceded—particularly 
as that concession would bring us into direct antagonism with 
the redoubtable Hazlitt: yet, I dare say, Wilson’s judg- 
ment was,in spirit, much nearer the truth than were the ful- 
some panegyrics that, for the most part, constitute contemporary 
criticism concerning the great tragedian. It is not now, how- 
ever, an important question whether Mr. Kean was or was not 
overrated. The point suggested is that actors—as well as all other 
artists—ought to distrust popularity. 

This is not a novel idea with the present writer, as bis habitual 
readers could testify; but it is an idea that, for sundry weighty 
reatons, deserves to be urged, now and then, ina courteous, yet 
& persevering spirit, upon the minds of members of the theatri- 
cal profession. No persons in the community—save clergymen— 
are so steadily and absurdly flattered ; no persons, therefore—save 
the aforesaid—are continually in greater danger of being spoiled, 
Well for all such, therefore, could they but realize that the honest 
judgment of one independent mind—even though that judgment 
be extreme—is far more valuable, either in testimony to excel- 
lence, or in remedy of defects, than the loudest possible how) of 
the largest possible herd of admirers! 

In the mood of desultory comment, appropriate to simmering 
July, I shrink from the pursuance of this theme in all its length 
and breadth. One effect, however, produced upon the theatrical 
mind by a steady course of puffery, deserves to be noticed, if only 
that it may be illustrated by an amusing anecdote. I refer 
to that contempt for public opinion, which sometimes 
pervades the managerial breast—bred, doubtless, by a sur- 
feit of adulation. The anecdote is recorded in a very 
queer autobiography, called “Drifting About,’ written by 
Mr. 8, C. Massett, and lately published in this city. Mr. Massett, 
it appears, made his first appearance upon the stage, as a singer, 
at a little theatre, in Charleston, Souih Carolina, The manager 
was a Mr. Latham, a gentleman who, it would seem, had been glo- 
rified into a state of practical misanthropy. When, on the even- 
ing set apart for his debut, the moment came for Mr. Massett to go 
upon the stage, the young singer found himself almost over- 
powered by nervous agitation. Observing this, the manager thus 
addressed him : “Now, just look upon this audience as so many 
cabbage heads! keep your eyes fixed on the middle chandelier, 
and you'll be all right.’’ This, certainly, seems the climax of thea- 
trical conceit—to look upon an audi as ‘“‘cabbage heads.” 
Are there not other managers, other actors, who take the same 
view of the subject? The entertainments offered just now at 
Laura Keene’s, and at theatres of lesser rank—to whom, but to 
the noble army of “ cabbage heads,” are these compounds of trash 
addressed? And is not the effete and tedious Mr. W. Collins 





such things are tolerated it is natural that the managerial mind 
should plume itself. 

Our theatres, in truth, present just now a doleful prospect for 
the dramatic editor. Wallack’s and the Winter Garden are closed ; 
Keene’s is devoted to gymnastics and absurdity; Niblo’s still pre- 
sents ‘‘ The Duke’s Motto.” Regarding this latter, one can only 
say, a8 somebody said of Niagara Falls, labitur et labetur. Regard- 
ing the former there is nothing to be said. Two items, indeed, 
may be recorded as to the Winter Garden—that it was opened on 
the evening of Thursday last, for performances (resulting richly) 
for the Benefit of a most meritorious actor, Mr. W. R. Floyd; and 
that it is to be opened on next Monday evening, for a summer 
season of revelry, under the accomplished direction of Mr. Mark 
Smith. Among the attractions will be Miss Emily Thorne, and 
Mr. D. E. Setchell, and a new burlesque, called “Leah the For- 
saken.”” Rumour says that the Senorita Cubas, who has hitherto 
confined herself to pantomime, will presently appear in a “ speak- 
ing part.” Here the record closes. 

Across the water, as appears by recent English papers, the musi- 
cal and the theatrical world have each enjoyed a sensation—the for- 
mer, in the production of Gounod’s opera of “‘ Faust,’’—an ac- 
count of which will be found in another part of this paper—the 
latter, in the reappearance of Madame Ristori, as Medea. This per- 
formance, remarks the Athenewm, ‘moved her audience with as 
potent a sorcery as in the first hour when it became the rage in 
Paris. Time has dealt gently with her beauty. Nota note of melody 
in her wondrous voice has grown dull or harsh since we heard it last. 
Her style may have gained some ripeness—if it may not have been 
the pleasure, after a lapse of time, of greeting a great queen, and 
one to whom we owe much gratitude for pl , which col d 
and toned for us what was always a forcible and grand and ex- 
pressive performance. To return on the drama is needless; nor 
can we here point out the rich, noble, and delicate beauties of exe- 
cution, scene by scene—though some of these were bew—Madame 
Ristori being remarkable in nothing more than in an unexpected- 
ness amounting to improvization.’’ 

Aside from these, a few items are worth recording.—The Strand 
Theatre has been re-opened, and new farces have been presented at 
the Haymarket, the Princess’s,’and the Olympic, It is stated, by the 
way, that Tom Taylor's “ Tieket-of-Leave Man,” lately produced 
at the theatre last named, was, last season, successfully played, as 
Léonard, at one of the Boulevard theatres, in Paris.—Votaries of 
Euterpe will be interested to know that a celebrated Parisian 
basso, M. Obin, has appeared as Bertram, in the opera of “ Ro- 
bert,” and made a sensation, at Her Majesty's Theatre. He is 
spoken of as “a refined and finished singer, and a picturesque 
and powerful actor.” MERCUTIO, 
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at Achlain, Scotland, April 27th, 1516, writes as follows, reapecting 
Edmund Kean: “On Tuesday I was tempted to stay in Glasgow, 
and saw Kean, as Zanga, in ‘The Revenge.’ It is heavy work, | 
and he acted poorly, and is, in every respect, inferior to Kemble. | 
lagein cow Kean. | was too near him. He acted with! 
occasional vigour, end b's action le often good: bat he rents 
shominably, end en the whole le fo actor at all 
This le the evidently sincere Judgment of « man, who was om) 
erat le bie Gemeretion we 4 ori 
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Lord de Ros, now in his 70th year, still takes part ip 7 
sailing matches on the He always steers his li 

yacht the Violet, of 9 tons, which in her day has won many 
prizes. The Prince and Princess of Wales are having a 
gay time in the London season. They have been entertained 
<t Northumberland omy and nove — a 
from Lord Derby, They have also prom presen 

the opening of the new Town Hail at Halifax ————Col. 
Tottenham, the pew MP. for New Hoss, in place of his father, 
is « Conservative [le succeeded by « majority of two 
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was not considered practicable by Brunel, Locke, and the other 
one Dapt suffer- 


Moorsom, though 
ing re.of the officers of his late 
regiment, the “ Record of the 52nd Light Infantry” 


by —a record which, in numerous revie has been held to be a 


ect example of what such a ought to be. Capt. 
rsom leaves three sons in the Army, one of whom, Capt. 
C. Moorsom, 30th was severely wounded at the final as- 
sault of Sebastopel.— Abridged from Army and Navy Gazette. 


At Boulogne-sur-Mer, ‘Thomas Baillie, Esq., late Surveyor-Gen. 
and Com: er of Crown d, New Brunswick.—At Ravens- 
worth Castle, the Hon. H. J. Liddell, second son of Lord Ravens- 











| ’ passed ii pe = ee eulogistic article Cn. 
Paris. The bill for garotters has ts t is noticeable an on 

second whey Bn ye will, therefore, be- | Butler, recently printed in the Adantic Monthly, was writ- 
come law, to the great annoyance of the criminal who | ten a person named Puffer, one of the General’s . 

have coun on thropic opposition. ith | The of Wales and his brother-in-law, Prince Louis of 

nothing but bread to eat, an: nothing but water to drink, and | Hesse, have been dubbed Doctors of Common Law, at Ox- 

an imprisonment commenced by t floggings, garotting | ford, Where there have been splendid festivities in honour of 

will not be the exciting amusement it has been.————— the occasion. Dr. Albert Edward is continually before the 

celebrated political economist, Michael Chevalier, is, by er and carries himself well. In the supplementary 

| command. of the Emperor, engaged on work on rench elections, four opposition candidates have been re- 
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, the principal object of is to make the French | turned, and two for the vernment.———A Demerara 
people sojusnted with the resources of a- 


that country. The | fteports that Governor cks is likely to be transfered to 
og maica, Sir ©. Darling going to the ritius. In the 
change paper suggests that the cry of “ Carry the war into House of Commons, on the 16th ult., Mr. Berkeley made his 
been to “ Carry Africa into the war.” annual movement in favour of the ballot, but the House re- 
-- ‘A new edition of the poetical writings of Richard | fused to permit the introduction of the bill,” by a majority of 
Monckton Milnes is announced, in London. The yokame will | 30 in a house of 234.—————A comedy of errors has been 
Mr. | played on board the schooner yacht Gipsy, at Staten Island. 
is c! Mr Morse, her owner, intending a voyage to Europe in her, 

timent, and t artistic finish. The cutter Phan-| had innocently and naturally put some arms on board. 
tom, 27 tons, of the Thames Yacht. Club, is a vay old boat, | custom-house officer smelt a rat, and seized the vessel. The 
built at Poole, and has been frequently altered and lengthened, | crew, finding this zealous official not ished with requisite 
Her owner has won no less than forty prizes in her. In a| authority, and believing tim to be a p in — bent on 
recent match, the course of sixty miles was accom- making a Caleb Cushing of the yacht, ejected and put him on 
ed by in 5h. A twelve-ton — _ may veee the case; = the pee ng a 
t of stee) plates, and begun and launched in three . Morse’s loyalty was established, e ul- 
po oy M1 The difficul- | ties were smoothed away. We wish the 2 ainey, a pleasant 
ties of France in Cochin-China seem to have been terminated | trip. ‘The origin of the name of “C is given by 
: a treaty of peace, signed at the Court of Hué. The King, | ® writer in the re who quotes the following passage 

h and Spanish legations on the from a book printed in London in the 1698, written by 
an in of prates s dis- | Hennepin, and entitled “A New Discovery of a Country 
missed them with feir words. The Cochin-Chinese are | Greater than Europe :” “The Spaniards were the first who dis- 
about to be taught the bi of civilization. covered Canada; but at their arrival, having found nothing 
The epigrammatic wit of the P. has found a subject for | considerable in it, they abandoned the country, and called it 
a joke in the triumph of the Opposition in the capital, and the Il Capadi Nada ; that is, a cape of nothing ; hence by corrup- 
sine jeu he hy is just now going the rounds: “ Pourquoi | tion sprung the word Canada, which we use in all our Lm 
a-t’on renvoyé ‘les cing’ a leur poste? Pour les remettre a ———Col. Richard Taylor, C. B., pee lem been married to 
nent.” To relish the t of this, it must be borne in mind Lady Jane Hay, daughter of the Marquis of Tweeddale, and 
that in the preced hamber there were five Opposition re- sister of the Duchess of Wellington and Emily Peel. 
ves, i ana Paris has returned nine-——The | - The Queen has sent a very cordial reply to the touch- 
lof fare for the coming dinner of the ‘Acclimatisation So- | ing address of the poor ballast-heavers, recorded elsewhere. 
ciety, to take place in London, mentions, other tempt- | She, of course, feels profoundly how much their simple and 
dishes, the Bouillabaise (the celebrated fish-soup of the unsolicited expressions of gratitude for the late Prince Con- 
eh of France, which Thackeray has sung of), and soup of | sort’s great services to them are worth, and, of all the testimo- 
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the sea-cucumber ; fresh ostrich eggs; the edible G - ; | nies to his are has —~ pha one a 
with pistachio nuts, accompanied by the to her, and no one more mony W eel- 
pe age Ral ; f th va-deet, hive, ngs, Than the simple and unpretending tribute from these 


hams, various kinds of new fowls and birds, | honest, hardworking men.” he more than complies with 

The Rhododendron wad eet by peor yo hy MS one aneme A the 

Show. i in London, is one of the most nce Consort—one in rm and one in ordin ress— 
poh the Botanic Cort ‘a struck and one also of herself, “ as the Queen would wish, in the re- 


= pilaff and the kuscousoo of the Moors; red 
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of the present cen! , an English rhodedendron was membrance of these grateful men, to be associated with the 

found ; and arte has than sixty years, numbers | memo of her t and good husband.” The Queen 

varieties of those beautiful shrubs are common in our | was to leave Windsor for Osborne, Isle of Wight, to-day. The 

‘Walter Scott was a dull boy at his lessons, Queen will remain at Osborne until the 28th, and then return 

ile a student at Edinburgh University received his sen- | to Windsor Castle, and on the 3ist will take her departure 

Professor Daizell, the celebrated Greek scholar, | for Germany. We note the names of Sir Edmund and 

that “dunce he was, and dunce be would remain.” Lady Head and Mr, Lawrence ene. among the guests at 
is confidently asserted that Doctor Pusey has procured the | one of the Prince and Princess of Wales’srecent dinner ‘ 

exclusion of Professor Kingsley from the honour of a D.C.L. The muster of yachts at Sandy Hook, last week, 

upon the ground of his having writtea the novel “ Hy- | turned out to 'be @ somewhat stim affair. Only five were at 

» ‘A writer, in an account of the Andaman he the rendezvous. City engagements were pressing; or per- 

says that “ both sexes have no other pean | than a | haps the fear of the 4 was wholesome, the issue of the 

thick covering of soft mud, which is t on regularly every Portland affair not being then known. We are glad to 

evening, to protect them against the ites of mosquitoes, ticks, notice that there is no allusion to Divine Providence in e last 

and er tormentors. The King of Prussia has pur- |“ Di Goods” report of the N. Y. Independent. This is a change 

chased, for 15,000 thalers, lenis P Sera “Huss on the | for the better. 

the 


Z —It is fact that, out of the eight 

in at Oxford, for the Chancellor's prize for the Obituary. 
Genera Sm J. Hawsuny.—General Sir Jobn Hanbury, 
all of them being of more than | K.C.H., Colonel of the 99th Regt. of Foot, has just died in Lon- 
ence—seven don, in his 8ist year. The venerable officer entered the Army 
The * Great Sea Serpent” has been seen again—looking much — -_ in his early career seen miuch active service 
rmerly. It was observed b; passengers on board the a carved the Reypden com o as a Lieut. in the 
p Rea A , on her v tro e-de-camp to Major-Gen. Wardein the cam- 


There is to be a Singin; Festival at Augsburg on the paign of 1808-9, and was present on Sir John Moore’s retreat, 
Srd of A not, with hod cbe 9 | 8,000 The|and at the battle of Corunna. He served with the Ist 
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painter, Gallait, who resides in Paris, | Guards at Walcheren in 1809, and subsequently in the Penin- | 7’ 
of the Senate-! 











undertaken house at Brus- | sular campaign, including the retreat from passage of 
an It is to oonaieh of a series of ts of iJjustrious Bel-| the Bidassoa and "Adour, battles of Hivebe end Nive, invest- 
as Charlemagne, de Bouillon, &c. | ment of fey Angee and repulse of the sortie. The General was 
and is to be executed under Gallait’s superin- | brother of late and uncle of the present Lord Bateman. 





tiage was lately solemn’ between the Rev. W. C.| Caprany Moorsom.—The death of Capt. Moorsom, for- 

Plunket, nephew to Lord Plunket, and heir to the — merly of the 52nd Light Infantry, wes recorded last week. 
onl L. ” | "The deceased, who was in his 58th year, was the youngest son 
of the late Adml. Sir R. Moorsom. He entered at Sandhurst 

yah | tary ano we prt Du 

¢ » said Voltaire, to Mile. actress, | W w ordinary duties 

«Team eighty fous years old, and I have committed as many | found time to make a trigonometrical survey of the whole of 


gon ) R. 
trifle,” ied the actress; “I am ony | that cf and surrounding district, extending over an area of| About the 
bee’ Ps ena The Hon: spout 160 5 


ate "This survey was the one used in the 
has entered on the duties of his office as Lieut. Qt-m-r-Genl’s Office the Ordnance 


at the pay teres beers 
} Goveruor of the North-Western Provinces of India. His first survey of Ireland superseded it. This nepagas Us. Boer 
- act was to the foundation stone of a Scoteh kirk at som under the notice of the Adjt-Genl. Sir. H, Torrens, who 
| ine i of the N. Y¥. J&ustrated| offered him a lietcy b. p. in the 7th Fusiliers, Shorey sae. 
Portrait Monthly. Moorsom the 





I have commenced lication of a | wards Capt. was brought on full pay in nd Lt 
Poe hrst na contains Wwenty-six ts of contemipo- | I., then stationed in Nova Scotia. In 1828 he became known to 
? est pee icorth and boat with biograp the public by his work, “ Letters from Nova Scotia.” At the 
c A wag states, as a fact creditable to -yard | same time his ind’ in exploring the province, and icu- 
i that, while curses come home to roost, } never |larly his survey of the harbour environs of A 
; come home to curse.-—————The Western Col-| w stil! as the best plaa for 
} have made an improvement on the old of smoking. | at to 





the Horse G led his appointed 
} use & the bowl of which holds @ pound of to- Gen. Sir P. land to be Actg. -m-r-Genl. 
and furnished stems, 4 
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worth, and former b> of the 15th Regt.—At Norwood, Adam 
8, Gladstone, Lieu . of the Liverpool Volunteer Rife Bri- 

e.—At Ramagate, W. 8. Plenderleath, Eeq.. late or, Sist 

—At Bridgend, Glamorgan, C. J. Dundas Napier, Lieut. R. M. 
Light Infantry.—In London, T. H. Western, Esq., late n ia 
H. M.'s 15th —At Redcar, B. N. Rosklay Betty, Bow formerly 
of Fenay Hall, near Huddersfield.—At Twickenham, C. D. 
Captain R. A.—At har Antrim, J. Hannay, Esq., late Oa: 
tain H._M.’s 8th Regt. consumption, in her ons Fett, ay 
Louisa Pakenham, youngest daughter of the late Earl o' Longfo’ 
—At Cnatham, Mafor Crole, late i M. 28th Regt.—At Colombo, 
J 
pt. C 
t 


i. 

Capt. Lane, . th —At Bille Denzil Ede > 
Lieut. R.M.—At Yamal, Cs ralg, late 34 Woe 
Kegt.—At Paris, Lieut. H. A. Ellis, o HLM. aged 28, 
after three years of acute .—At Tenby, Col. C. Ferrior.— 
At Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perthshire, the Hon. Charles 
Bruce, third son of the Earl of Elgin, in his 11th ear.—E. Thorne, 
Esq., of Weymouth and Southsea, Paymaster in Chier of the R. N. 
—At Algiers, John Bell, Esq,, H.M. Consul-General there.—In 
London, Capt. Charles Wm. Gordon, M.P. for Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, you t son of the late Charles Gordon, Esq., of Byele 

ie, Al eenshire.—At Milton, Lieut. Hilder, late of .M. 
15th Regt.—At Worthing, Barbados, Capt. Hooper Senhouse, R.N. 
—At Byes, Capt. H. Wyatt, R.N.—At Carlton-park, Northampton- 
shire, A, W. Palmer, Esq., Captain 5th Fusiliers. 


Appoiututents. 


The Earl of Lichfield to be Lord Lientenant of Staffordshire, v. 
the late Lord Hatherton.—The Rev. D. Bourne to be the new 
Canon of Canterbury.—J. G. Fitch, Esq., M.A., of London Uni- 
versity, one of H. M. Inspectors of School Members elected to 
Parliament; for Kinsale, Sir G. Conway Colthurst, of Ardrum, 
Bart. ; for New Ross, Lt.-Col. C. G. Tottenham.—The vacant rib- 
bon of the Order of St. Patrick is conferred on Lord Dufferin, 
K.C.B.—The follo among Attachés are announced : 
Mr. Herbert from Lisbon to Constantinople ; Mr. Downy from the 
latter mission to Berne; Mr. Eden from Berne to Lisbon.—Her 
Majesty has added to the dignities of the Duke of Somerset by 
creating him an Earl of the United Kingdom. Lord Seymour, the 
Duke’s eldest son, will, co ently be called in future, by 
coustens, Earl St. Maur.—Rear- the Hon. E. A. J. Harris, 
HL. M. Minister to the Swiss Confederation, aud H. Nelson Lay, 
Esq., employed with the special mission of the Earl of Elgin to 
China, in 1857 and 1858, to be Com of the Bath. 




















Army. 

A disturbance having broken out at Cape Coast Castle, in 
consequence of the King of Ashantee havin threatened the 
British Government there, a reinforcement of 180 men of the 
2nd and 3rd W. L. Regts., with officers, under the command 
of Harley, 3rd, have been despatched to that station 
from Gambia and Sierra Leone ——Col. Garvock has been 
appointed to succeed Sir Sidney Cotton on the East Indian 
Staff—By the death of Gen. Sir J. Hanbury, the followin 
promotions will take place: Gen. Sir J. M. Wallace, Col. o 
the 17th Lancers, to be Gen. ; Maj.-Gen. Greaves, Col. of the 
40th , to be Lt.-Gen.; Col. the Hon. A. Gordon, Briga- 
dier at the Curragh, to be Maj.-Gen. ; Lt.-Col. Harrison, h.-p., 
late 11th Hussars, to be Col.; Maj. the Hon. J. Stuart, Rifle 
Brigade, to be Lt-Col——The Duke of Chartres has been 

to-ancapt = peetty litte sadeas, oo the occasion of his 
m to his cousin, Col. Neville and Col. Fletcher, 
of the ts Fusileer Guards, who happened to be nt 
with the Federal army during the campaign in Virginia in 
which the Duke and his elder brother served on Gen. McC 
lan’s Staff, with so much credit to themselves. 


Co! 
Capt, v Wynne, dec; Hi 


on JR esey to be En and Lt. 

Fusil Gds: En and Lt Hon HT Fraser to be Lt and Capt, y Cooper 
ve ret: Lord © J Ianes-Ker, to be En and Lt, 100th Ft: A W 
Whitworth to be En b-p, v x to 28rd. Brevet-—Lt-Col 
Kobertson, il Ti to be Col, Cor uent on the death of 

‘Jones, Ri Artil: Maj-Gen Gordon, Ri Artil, to be Lt-Gen; 
Mat Gee 8ir Fenwick CB from Supern List, 
to be Maj-Gen. 


Alfred will commence 
of Holyrood.— Times, June 18. 
Prince Alfred is nominated a Knight of the Garter. 


at Prince 
his course of study at the Royal Palace 
At a recent date. Admiral Dacre, in command of the Chan- 











nel Fleet, was in Portland Roads, with bis fiag in the Mdgar, 
ol Fleet, wae in Portland, owt swith him, also the Or: 
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New Publications. 


Mrs. Gordon’s Memoir of John Wilson has been republished 
here by Mr. W. T. Widdleton. It fills a handsome volume, of 
nearly five hundred pages, and is a valuable addition to bio- 
graphical literature. An elaborate review of this work—bor- 
rowed from an English in the Avion of 
November 22d, 1862; in addition to which we have, at dif 
ferent times, reprinted extracts from the work itself. It is no 
fault of ours, therefore, if our readers are not already acquaint- 
ed with this excellent piece of blography. On the present oc- 
casion it is only necessary for us to call attention to this 
American reprint, and cordially commend it to all who delight 
in records of genuine manliness, or in pictures of literary 
society. The character of John Wilson was as remarkable 
for breadth and reality, as his genius was for original and fer- 
vent power. This is abundantly testified, as well in his writ- 
ten works asin the present memorial of his career. Mrs. Gor- 
don has told the story of her father’s life in asingularl y honest 
and straightforward style—filial, but frank; sympathetic, but 
not indiscreet. The result isa vigorous portrait of a most 
vigorous mind—a fascinating record of unique experience. 
Wilson's life extended over a period of sixty-nine years, from 
1785 to 1854. He made an early choice of literature, and pre- 
sently became identified with “ the Lake Poets,” and with the 
literary society of Edinburgh, in its most brilliant epoch. This 
memoir therefore, naturally, becomes, in some sense, a sketch 
of those poets and that society—a sketch in which sub- 
ject and accessories are alike charming. In all respects save 
one, this is a most agreeable volume. Its drawback consists in 
a “Preface to the American edition,” an entirely superfluous 
and rather puerile document, furnished by Dr. R. Shelton 
Mackenzie, whose name alao figures prominently upon the title- 
page, in red letters. This preface occupies two pages, and con- 
tains nothing, save three or four samples of newspaper puffery. 
We have, on former occasions, alluded with disapprobation to 
the practice—so common in this country—of assuming edi- 
torial guardianship of foreign books—a practice conceited in 
itself, and pernicious in its consequences. Like many an- 
other good book, which has {been similarly abused, Mrs. 
Gordon’s Life of her father needed no introduction to the 
American public. 


Dr. Dio Lewis, who thinks and writes like a very sensible 
man, is the author of a volume, called Weak Lungs and How 
to Make them Strong, recently published by Messrs. Ticknor 
and Fields, of Boston. “It is,” he tells us, “for the people,” 
who will find in it “no theories, no technicalities.” This pre- 
fatory promise is explicitly fulfilled in the body cf the work. 
Its fundamental doctrine is that temperance, pure air, sun- 
shine, exercise, and like hygienic agents, are more trustworthy 
than medicines, alike for the preservation and the recovery of 
health. In especial reference to consumption, it teaches that 
pulmonary disease is organic, not loca], and should be treated 
accordingly. It is full of practical remarks, on this, and kin- 
dred “ ills that flesh is heir to,” and it is valuable with ad- 
vice on the subjects of food, dress, bathing, exercise, and the 
prevention of sickness. Its views are expressed in simple, un- 
mistakable language, and are illustrated with appropriate an- 
ecdotes, and strengthened by authoritative citations. We think 
it an extremely useful book, and one calculated to do a great 
deal of good.—The author, has, we notice, procured a patent 
for a “ Book-Holder”"—an implement very serviceable to rea- 
ders—which, however, is defective in one particular. The lower 
base, designed to receive the book, is too narrow for the ac- 
commodation of a thick volume. It ought to be, at least, two 
inches wider. - 

Mr. Frederick Leypoldt, of Philadelphia—a publisher whose 
books evince excellent taste—has lately issued a neat volume 
of Letters from Italy and Switeerland, by Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy. These letters have been translated from the Ger- 
man, by Lady Wallace, and, in the present collection, are pre- 
faced with a biographical notice of their author, by Madame 
Julie de Marguerites. The biography is brief and enthusiastic, 
but otherwise of little merit. The lettters themselves are plea- 
sant relics of a delicate and noble mind. They were written 
during the years 1830-31-32, in the course of a tour made by 
Men n from Germany to Italy, thence, through Switzer- 
land to France, and thence to England. They are simple and 
natural in style, descriptive in ‘substance, and poetic in senti- 
ment. They relate the impressions made upon the author's 
mind by the scenery through which he passed, and the cha- 
racter and customs which he observed, and they also record 
his social intercourse with persons distinguished in the arts 
and in society. His account of a visit to Goethe is especially 
interesting. To persons of musical taste and cultivation, this 
volume must possess a peculiar interest. Its merits, however, 
are so various and so genuine, that all lovers of literature will 
find pleasure in reading it. 


A learned and ponderous volume, entitled A Critical History 
of Free Thought in reference to the Christian Religion, has been 
published here, by the Appletons. Its author is Adam Storey 
Farrar, M. A., Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. It 
comprises eight lectures, delivered by Mr. Farrar, before the 
University of Oxford, last year. These lectures contain the 
history of skepticism as to religious matters, from the earliest 


to the present time—affording a comprehensive and minute be 


picture of the struggle of the human mind against the Christ- 
jan revelation. To theologians and metaphysical students 
this subject is one of interest ; and—judging from 
@ cursory examination of Mr. volume—we think they 
‘will find that he has treated it with candour, and with ample 
learning. His conclusion is that free thought has, in no wise, 


shaken the foundations of the Christian religion, and that, by 


study and prayer, the professors of that religion may always 
know and maintain the truth. 


The excellence of simplicity in educational works is once 
more illustrated in a treatise on Natural Philosophy, written 
by Worthington Hooker, M.D., and just published by the 
Harpers. Mr. Hooker is well known as the author of several 
other valuable scientific works, and perhaps, therefore, it 
will suffice to say that the present volume is worthy of its 
origin. In arrangement and style it is perfectly simple, 
containing, in sixteen chapters, a compendium of know- 
ledge on one of the most interesting branches of science. 
The text is suitably illustrated with wood cuts, and an ample 
index is affixed, making the book convenient for reference. 
Questions, on each chapter, are also placed in the Appendix, 
for the assistance of teachers. This work is the first of a 
series, described under the general title of “ Science for the 
School and Family.” To the school and the family we com- 
mend it, as a most efficient educational ally. 


The Atheneum notices the publication—by the Camden So- 
ciety, in London—of a curious book, entitled Wills from 
Doctors’ Commons. A Sélection from the Wills of Eminent 
Persons proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 1495— 
1695. A brief extract from the review shows what a prolific 
source of study and entertainment has been opened herein. 

* * In such remote times as 1529 there was no directin 
money to be invested in Consols, as will be seen by the wi 
of Dame Maude Parr, mother of Queen Catherine Parr, and 
—— wife of the first Earl of Pembroke, of the Herbert 

ony 

“I will that all suche mony that I have in keeping toward the 
marriage of my daughter Anne, whiche my husband willed to hir, 
and all suche plate and other bequestes as I have willed to my said 
daughter Anne by this my ie be —_ into an indifferent place in 
suer keping in cofers locked with divers lockes, whereof every one 
of my executors and my said doughter Anne to have every of 


theym a key, and there yt to remayne tyll it ought to be delyvered 
unto hur.” 


Cardinal Pole, too, husbands his money well. He could Ls 


not have foreseen that Matthew Parker was to succeed him 
in the Archbishopric of Canterbury; but he particularly pro- 


tests inst his estate being called upon for dilapidations :— 
“Pro dilapidacionibus autem non est cur successor meus in 
ecclesia Cantuariensi aliquid petat, cum in melioramentis 


domorum ut liquido apparet his paucis annis quibus eidem 
ecclesie preefui plusquam mille libras expenderim;” and 
£1,000 was no small sum to have expended on improvements 
during a two years’ tenure of the primacy. 

To Pole and to Queen Mary, Stephen Gardiner is particu- 
larly flattering in his will. To the latter, whose graciousness 
he could not requite if he were to live many lives, he leaves 
“a cup of gold with a saphire in the top, as worthy to have 

recious stones and gold as ever was a princess.” To Pole is 
bequeathed “si with a diamond jnot so big as he is worthy 
to have, but such as his poor orator is able to give.” 

The most business-like will, and one of the briefest, is that 
of Frances, Duchess of Suffolk, and mother of Lady Jane Grey. 
The widowed Duchess re-married with her equerry—superin- 
tendent of her stables, in fact—Adrian Stockes. “Has she 
married her horsekeeper?” said Elizabeth to Cecil.—“ Yea, 
madame,” the latter is reported to have answered—and he was 
a bold fellow if he did—“and she says you would like to do 
the same with yours "—alluding to Leicester. The Duchess by 
courtesy, Mrs. Stockes according to Canon and Civil law, was 
happy, we suppose, with Adrian, for she bequeaths to him 
everything she possessed, and that for the very sufficient rea- 
son “thatthe said Adrian Stockes, my husband, is indebted 
to divers and sundry persons in great sums of money.” Ad- 
mirable specimen of womanly foresight and kindness, where 
a wife consoles her husband for his losses, by paying his debts ! 


Hine Arts. 


GOUNOD's “ FAUST” IN LONDON. 

New York has an interest in new Operas that are produced 
in London or Paris, seeing that in all probability they will, 
when successful, be ere long transported to our Academy of 
Masic. This composition has about it one peculiarity—it has 





been trumpeted about fifty-two times a year, for several years 8p 


past, in the musical column of the Atheneum ; and has only 
now found a London Manager willing to bring it out. We 
dare not wait to copy the triumphant laudations which that 
journal will pour forth. Zn attendant here is a notice from 
the Spectator of the 13th inst. 

Mr. —— has lost no time in recovering the ground lost 
ee “y of Majory novelt: at. — - —. 

a at her s on Th jay last, seems 
0 obtain an English poe le he of the strong. verdict in ie 
favour already given in both France and any. The 
house was full to overflowing, the call for the composer en- 
thusiastic and universal, and no sign of a genuine success was 
wanting. It is true that the encores were few in number, but 
that is, perhaps, one of the most favourable signs. Peopleen- 
eee eee : 
vellers e desert linger at anything resembling an oasis; 
but where musical merit and interest are well sustained the 
A very few minutes last night con- 
vinced the audience that M. Gounod might be relied upon, 
and the merits of each scene only rendered them more 
for the next. 

It is searcely needful to say that for no share of this success 
is M. Gounod to librettists, translators, adapters, and 
“ poets,” or any of the class th h whose tender mercies 
—_— fo mpi a “ the — — disjointed 

e e opera, average libretto enough ; 
but when a sublime drama has been done into French 


translated into clumsy Italian, it required the 
by the side of the latter to prove that a lower | 
Of Goethe's drama it is, of course, as unnecessary to speak 
as it would be impossible to enter in detail into all the depar- 
and shortcomings of the libretto. At I 

will only attempt the briefest possible general of 


“ Faust” is to be classed in the modern French 
in its-e of 





strict and systematic in con- 
r of this nature, its place is 
supplied by a mysterious and exquisitely beautiful prelude— 
not the overture, complete as music in itself, 
but really a dramatic prelude to the it precedes, The 

peated Ores, but a great mis- 


take ben med d snaking referen th 
in not ing any ce to the 
special motive of pheles for the destruction of 

‘aust. His character as the , intellectual, man-of-the- 
world devil, human in his nature, and only diabolical in his 
malignity, is too much lost ig of throughout the libretto, 
though far from so in the mu: Faust, on the point of self- 
destruction, is saved by hearing a fresh and melodious chorus 
of instead of the Easter _ of the original—fol- 
lowed by an equally characteristic chorus of labourers going 
to work. On his restoration to youth and vigour by Mephis- 
topheles, follows a thoroughly dramatic duet, which closes the 
first act. The second opens with a genuine master-piece of 
dramatic choral composition. Separate choruses of old men, 
matrons, students, eiurged and soldiers, each admirab) 
pressive, are elaborated with 


stri. whole—that of the old especial: , being 
hone characteristic, shiste heles Then 


most 

ly Mep a 

song in praise of gold—“ Della tera il Dio sei ta,”—which 

alone shows how much more M. Gounod intellectually appre- 
ciated the character than his librettists. 

The act ends with a chorus and waltz for the crowd, the 
fiend having been compelled to retreat by the sign of the 
Cross, made with Valentin’s broken sword. The next act, 
devoted to the consummation of Margaret’s ruin Faust, 
under the influence and by the aid of the mocking fiend, in- 
cludes, amidst much more that deserves more detailed criti- 
cism, a lovely romance for Faust, during which Margaret 
decks herself in the jewels laid at her door by Mephistophel: 

a successful imitation of a German Volkslied, to a wetion ot 
the well-known “ Konig in Thule,” anda pretty air for Siebel. 
Tn the fourth act the bitter agony of the betrayed Mar, 
gives M. od occasion for the same magnificent music, in 
which the tragic power of Malle. Titiens enabled her to pro- 
duce a far greater effect than she had previously done in the 
part. After afine orchestral passage descriptive of the return 
ofthe army, comes a vigorous and splendid military chorus. 
Valentin, among the returning soldiers, is slain by Mephisto- 
heles in resenting his sister’s dishonour, and again we have 
some frengaey A dramatic music, the introduction of the relig- 
ious music in the church being especially man: in a most 
masterly manner. The last act consists of the death scene of 
Margaret in prison, and shows no falling off in treatment, her 
invocation to the angels, in which it culminates, being cer- 
tainly in the purest and highest style of melody imaginable. 

The performance, for a first night, was excellent. Orchestra 
and chorus were in many respects perfect, although here and 
there slight traces of hasty rehearsals, and the absence until 
the last of the composer, might be detected. With regard to 
the leading performers, it must be said that Mademoiselle 
Titiens was more successful in the last two acts than the 
first three, in which her acting scarcely corresponded with a 
correct idea of the character. Trebelli, Giuglini, and Santley, 
all sang their best, and Signor Gassier’s Mephistopheles is 
oy al e greatest effort of which he has yet shown himself 

e. 


senses a far ; of 8) hases and cir- 
Gainers of ethan snow i ies tudes cere ‘ks 
‘the old- is too 

struction to suit 





A SEMI-SERIOUS ENTERTAINMENT. 


For the most part, there is a wearisome sameness in de- 
scriptions of fétes; but there are exceptions, and here is one 
of them. It is borrowed from a London weekly of the 12th 
ult., and is as clever in its way as the account of the Guildhall 
festival, which was copied into our columns of last week. 

The uncovering of the memorial of the late Prince Consort 
at the Horticultural Gardens was one of the most striking fes- 
tivals which London has seen in this great year of fétes. It 
was essentially a meeting of the upper ten—a levee and draw- 
ing-room held by Royalty in the open air, with the sky for 
canopy and the green sward for carpet. The scene at the 
parieee on Wednesday was one of the most brilliant that can 

i ed. No sooner were the opened, at one o'clock, 
when the elite of rank and yore sm to flow through them 
in one continuous stream, and long before the hour appointed 
for the commencement of the ceremony had come, the whole 
of the immense area was crowded with an assemb! yer 
and richer to look at than the roses, fleurs-de-lis, and rhodo- 
dendrons, with which they disputed the field. The beauteous 
children of the realm had come out in full bloom, in all their 
lendour of silks and gauzes, flowers, lace,and many-coloured 
ribbons, and a glance over this magnificent panorama was the 
realization of the “dream of fair women.” Not Britons alone, 
but the aristocracy of all the nations upon earth seemed repre- 
sented on the ground. Here were grave Turks, in their pic- 
t pe germans sitting in contemplative solitude on the 
mone small lakes; there, Persians, robed in black silk, 
with hats tall and straight as chimney-pots; and along the 
broad walk, most conspicuously, there strolled a party of New 
Zealand chiets, all over, and clothed in what ap; 
to be cocoanut matting. These New ders, and 
female, were, it is true, not beautiful to look at, although the 
mind was impressed with the idea that they were all native 
kings and queens. The matting of the might have 
passed muster, but the painted and ved faces of the 

ueens contrasted too ludicrously with their semi- cos 
ume, including hoops of the latest fashion, to be pleasing to 
pean eyes. However, the aristocratic society in the gar- 
dens made way with respectful politeness before the strange 
visitors; they were too well even to smile. 

Precisely at four o’clock a flourish of trumpets from within 
the International tion buil announced the arrival 
party. Ushered in wu the western dome of 
Captain Fowkes’s wonderful structure, the heir of the 
throne and his consort had to go the established or- 
deal of to which the 
crowned 
this 
trenched upon, and “ We, the 
tural ” resounded h the em; 
Wales lovin replied ae F speech. in & few senaibl 

to 8] n a few le 
words, the po Be ne set itself in movement towards the bal- 
cony over the southern entrance in the Horticultural Gar- 
dens. Here all was bustle and excitement in the meanwhile. 
While the music from within the Exhibition 
the approach of the ill 


the gardens, 
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to see w be e clouds dispersed 
at the nick of time AP Eee bshnatek Ga tho Hovel trecuetine 
swept into the balcon 


y- 
From below the scene now presenting itself was curious to 
id. A crowd of elderly men in scarlet, black, green, blue, 
ward, appareally through the roof of the Big Shop, tumbling 
ap) roug’ roo e Big Shop, tumbling 
over the benches ; and the confusion Tasted some 
time, till order was restored, and all were comfortably seated. 
Then, on a sudden, there was a hush throughout the multi- 
tude in the gardens, and a whisper went round, “The Prince 
and Princess.” All eyes were to the top of the bal- 
cony; the two went forward to the chairs of state in front 
ont in a moment silence spread over the thousands of uplifted 
faces. But another trying ordeal was at hand. The “ Execu- 
tive Committee of the Memorial Committee” was lying in 
ambush behind the two chairs of state, to discharge Spe 
oration, every word of 
all to whom it was ad- 
loyal prose had towed i ecpo beyond the 
ts 0 ind t 
ad t nen, so to tl ng speech by 
last fo: ity concluded, ~~ 
Highness turned once more towards the public, giving e 
signa! for the uncovering of the memorial. In , the 
scene was to be the climax of the festival ; practically, how- 
ever, the thing was far otherwise. Nine-tenths of the visitors 
had evidently come to the s to see the Prince, and 
what was more, the Princess of Wales, and small concern 
was shown for the real object of the day’s proceedings. 
Neither was this very at ve in itself. Slowly, andin a 
decided] manner, a heavy lumber of sail-cloth was 
pulled of from the memorial monument, the chief part of 
which, the dark statue of the late Prince Consort, was scarcel 
visible from the Royal balcony. The Prince of Wales hi f 
seemed to be unable to ve it clearly, and bent aside to 
oye consort hiss rat F oyyrys _—* Cora, mia, can you 
me your opera glass t appeared the opera-glass 
had been left at home, and the Royal request, therefore, had 
to be repeated on the back benches. A little black optic in- 
strument at last made its appearance, and was employed in a 
long and earnest gaze. The result, probably, was unsatisfac- 
tory. The only portion of the memorial distinctly visible 
from the Exhibition “ord was the gushing cascade in front, 
the waters of which rolled glittering in the sunshine. An 
uninformed stranger, looking at the memorial from a dis- 
tance, might have been pardoned for pronouncing it a new 
pattern for a drinking fountain of some expensive metropoli- 
tan 


procession now set itself in movement again for. the 

promenade through the This was the real féte 
of the day, anxiously expected by the assembled thousands. 
In reality, all the arrangements tended to make this part of 
the festival, a sort of Royal drawing-room and levee com- 
bined, with the difference that whereas in ordinary receptions 
Royalty is stationary, and the invited visitors are moving on, 
in this case the was reversed, the tatives of the 
Throne being in locomotion and the inferior remai 
seated and standing. To the Prince and of Wales 
and their numerous task was one of some hard- 
ship. The line to be promenaded through was laid in curves 
and zig-zag all round the gardens, from the extreme south to 
the north, and from east to the west, over a length of proba- 
bly not less than from two to three miles. However, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, descending from their high 
balcony, started cheerfully on the lon; , looking elated 
the enthusiastic cheers which met them on all sides. Not 
quite so joyful seemed the first part of the procession, which 
had ied them for some time, and was wending its wa’ 
with the slowness of mature age clang the brilliant 
marked by a treble row of the of England’s daughters. 
Motley were the ingredients of the long cortege pre- 
ceding Royalty. At the head, behird some stalwart trumpe- 
ters, the much-honoured and much-to-be-pitied sculptor uf the 
memorial was made to march, dressed up in Court costume, 


with sword, wig, and tail—almost the only victim of the day | it. 


is infliction. Behind this unfortunate 

& miscellaneous crowd of celebrities 

of costumes, including episcopal robes, waterproof coats and 
shooting jackets. 


Then came the a provosts, and chief 


Lo rage of most of the cities o ng Scotland, and 
and, all men of the most substan’ kind, with hea 


gold chains on their bosoms, and furs and ermine around their | Gen. Scarlet 


necks. A few more miscellaneous processionists, members of 
learned and scientific societies, with comfortable great coats 
on their backs, ushered in the Corps Diplomatique, including 
nearly the whole of the foreign Ambassadors and Ministers 
accredited to the English Conrt. Conspicuous 
was the erect figure of the Marquis d’Azeglio, the in 
face of M. Van de Weyer, and the mournful gait of bur! 
Count Bernstorff. None of them, however, attracted muc! 
attention, for immediately after them followed Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, headed by the veteran First Lord of the Treasury. 


marched 

and sweet silvery voices. 
Premier had scarcely died away, when there arose a tremen- 
dous wa’ of hats and handkerchiefs, announcing that the 


and were near at hand. They came at last ; 
the Brinces 10 the Te of her oem betwee dhe 
downcast eyes; 9 clearly ev, 
the scene with on bie beare Close behind pres 
Alfred, in full uniform, with his sister atte 
and Louise to the left; and two younger sons of Queen 
a pane atn Sow hag ong pe be were in the 
rear, which was by the Duke of Cam the 
Duchess, and’ Princess . No sooner had the party 

by when the crowd fell in behind, most of the visitors 
trying to get, second view at other place. To all, the 


vacated | ranks, and also with an unmistakable 


notions on the 


their art a five 
minutes’ halt on the platform, the 


Sei 


promenade through the eastern part of the 
stenting. mang 0, Wesey states has left the glitter- 


man- 
cortege, quietly slipping through neighbouring conser- 
vatory bnvy the rest of his Selcouts Mande With thinned 
of sadness im- 
pressed u eee ate heel ae 
now wends its w Ww. e winding path mar 
a double and wetle row Ot fair talon pony: bpwdappente d 
jae mare ne Neely we if the sorrow of the Royal party 


stillness 
hangs over the whole of the ens, interrupted only by the 
music of the military bands, the procession reaches the gate in 
the Exhibition , where the Prince and turn round 
once more for a last glance of the splendid scene behind. At 
this moment the sun is shining in all its brightness, and the 
movement of the visitors being observed far and near, there 
bursts forth within its wide ex a tremendous cheer, 
which is taken up by all the music bands and by thousands of 
human voices in one vast “ God Save the Queen.” 


In another half-an-hour, Gusing which wonderful 





THE LIGHT BRIGADE AGAIN. 


The libel action brought Lord Cardi at Col. 
Calthorpe ended on Wedeosdae for the pan aA he Chief 
Justice refused the rule, principally on the grounds that the 
Earl had not come first of all to the Court, but had striven to 
obtain redress from other quarters; that great delay had oc- 
curred ; and that Col. yoann = ote ge destroyed the remaining 
copies of the edition comp of. Lord C » how- 
ever, though he has lost his case, has gained his end, which 
was to have the facts of his conduct in the Balaklava charge 
stated by witnesses upon oath. They were so stated, and there 
cannot be a doubt that he ~~ a Y at the head of his men up 
to the battery, and through the agg and did not return till 
his presence was ay useless. Why he did not take the 
same step before, in of scolding Col. Calthorpe from his 
place in the Lords, it is not easy to understand.—, 
June 13. — 

Those who stood on the soil of the Crimean valley, now 
historic and famous for ever, on that memorable 25th October 
which witnessed the overthrow of the Russian cavalry and 
the destruction of the Light Brigade, would have been aston- 
ished indeed if they could have learned that more than nine 
aap ards the most important events of the day would 
critically examined by lawyers, and would be made the 
subject of a judicial investigation in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. Nor would it please them much to know that men 
who had stood in that brotherhood of death side by side would 
a : A ang ada soe esas. 7 less, that 
ectin e military conduct, and personal courage 

and sense of baneur, of officers of rank and distinction would 
be discussed and examined before the whole world; that the 
names of men dead and an should be appealed to, as those 
of witnesses who, in the flesh, could have confirmed or contra- 
dicted the most serious imputations which could be made 
against the character of a soldier ; and that out of that great 
field of glory and its crop of immortal honour and renown 
should spring up the venomous and noxious weeds 
of jealousy, detraction, hate, and discord. * * It 
mongenss that in the plateau overlooking the scene 
of that day, there was in attendance, as aide-de- 
camp on lan, an officer, the Hon. Somerset Cal- 
thorpe, who is now in command of a cavalry regiment which 
then formed part of the heavy cavalry brigade. He corres- 
ponded s; ly with certain friends at home, and his letters 
were pu ed in a work which was read with interest, as the 
authorship, though not acknowledged, was not doubtful. 
bina passages therein reflected on Lord Cardigan’s military 
conduct. 

* * Colonel Calthorpe was not indifferent to these 
exhibitions of resentment or to the influence of his Lordship. 
He promised, in writing, to be a very obedient major, and he 
eventually, in 1859, yielded to the representation of Lord Car- 
igan’s d, Mr. de Brugh, and arranged with his publisher 
to destroy all the remai copies, save a few of the last edi- 
tion of his work. But in 1 the first volume of the “ mis- 
chievous book” on the Crimean War appeared, and Lord Car- 
fon resolved that he would not permit the historian (King- 
lake) to gibbet him on Col. Calthorpe’s gallows if he could help 
e was ignorant of the suppression of the last edition of 
the “ Staff Officer’s Letters from Head- ” and he ap- 
plied to him formally to retract the statements which were 
contained in the various editions concerning his conduct. Col. 
Calthorpe refused to do so, and Lord Cardigan applied for a 
criminal information against him for a libel to the Queen’s 
nch, and obtained a rule on the affidavits of Col. Jen 
t, and others, who either swore that the Earl had 

the Russian guns at the head of his men, and had en- 

their battery, or that he was seen by them in a position 

which Jed them to believe he was among the very last of his 
line to leave them. 

* * What is a general of cavalry to do under the givea 
circumstances? Is there a military or non 
for the occasion? Surely occasio: 


Qa 


ry 


m. itself and common 


obvious he can do n bu! ¥ 

us then say, with the Chief Cardigan’s 
conduct as a Sern st esata, Rane ae 

and liberal > Wil determining precisely what its 


leaders, or by some accident of the was prevented from 
certainly led them mont glorowly “in” ‘But. it would be 
“ n.” 
most Unfair to blame Lordship. for s misfortune over 
which he does not yoga ae poy FOO 
ercising any cont By the judgment the of 
eres Sie eee a thn: Soles x 
charges the Earl of Cardigan were in effect de- 
clared to be and we cannot help re-echoing the 
words of the Chief Justice—althougltr we are not by any means 
ee a es, ie in the 
singular n , “I repeat, I cannot rejoicing, se 
the reputation and oak in 





seem in more critical mood, and s good many ex- tice. 


’| to South Kensin 


Se- | tinies of this edifice. On a the 
wil 


that | Lake Tan, of Burton 
ganyika 


There can be but one feeling as to the result.— A: 
and Navy Gazette. ne 


If, as the Chief Justice observes, it was of great importance 
that the facts of the famous Balaklava charge should be placed 
ond dispute, it is most unfortunate that Lord — 

did not promptly take the proceedings to clear his reputation 
which he has at last had recourse to after a lapse of seven 
ene] But in 1856, when he found himself (to borrow the 
hief Justice’s words) under an imputation of personal cow- 
ardice, dishonour, and , he sought redress in quarters 
and by all means but the right. He asked for a court-martial 
upon Col. Calthorpe; he begged the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 


; | land to dismiss Col. Calthorpe from his staff; he attacked Col. 


poy oh character in the House of Lords; he objected to 
Col. Calthorpe’s exchange to the 5th D ns. He made all 
these unsuccessful attempts to vindicate himself or to injure 
his assailant, while the doors of the Court cf Queen’s Bench 
were open to him, and the rule which hes now been refused 
would certainly have been ted upon his motion for a 
criminal information.—* * onbe , 


* * Thus ends a cause célébre which must ever be con- 
nected with a memorable passage in our military history. We 
cannot dismiss it without one comment on the lesson which 
it suggests. Here isa brilliant feat of arms performed before 
the eyes of a whole army. Hundreds who took part in it and 
th ds who watched it with intense anxiety are still living. 
It has been described and again in despatches, in jour- 
nals, in letters, in and in conversation; and 
with the utmost difficulty that weg at the truth of its most 
remarkable features. The smoke, the din, the excitement, and 
the confusion of battle left such impressions on the minds of 
the actors that we can hardly get from them a consistent sto 
of just those particulars on which an historian would dwell 
so glibly and dogmatically. With such an example before our 
eyes, if we do not share Sir Robert Walpole’s scepticism about 
history in general, we may well receive the minute details of 
battles and sieges with some little reservation of judgment.— 








Court CrrcuLar.—The Gaeen, paid a second visit this day 
m. Her Majesty left Windsor at half-past 
by the Great Western Railway, and drove 
terminus to the Exhibition Building. 
Her Majey spent a considerable time in visiting the different 
gee of the building and hearing explanations as to the mode 
n which, if purchased by the Government, it was supposed to 
appropriate it. Having paid a visit to Baron Marochetti’s 
studio, where Her Majesty remained some time, Her Majesty 
left London soon after 12, and arrived at Windsor at 25 min- 
utes before 1.--However trying these visits may be to the Queen, 
Her Majesty will be dete by no fear of personal pain or 
fatigue from seizing every opportunity of marking the warm 
interest she takes in works to which the Prince Consort devo- 
ted so much time and labour, and of joining as she may in 
— tends to do honour to his memory.— Windsor report, 
‘une 12, 


In reference to the Queen’s former visit to the Exhibition 
Buildings,and to the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Times 
remarked : “ What strange vicissitudes are there to be read 
even in this brief narrative! The Queen saw the Exhibition 
Building emerging from mud and scaffold poles ; at her next 
visit she finds it an empty shell, waiting the vote of the Com- 
mons or the hammer of the auctioneer. When she last saw 
meree age gee its heavy interior showed no oreven 
promise of habitation. Its gloomy hall and cold suites of 
rooms were a gallery, and it was a question whether 
the Prince of Wales would ever elect to le there. They 
who remembered the history of a Royal residence at the other 
end of the street might well feel some misgiving as to the des- 
ueen found it aa 
English home, combining with p 
domestic comforts, and associated ght careers and 
long expectations. When her Majesty last saw the house it 
was the monument of the imperious Duchess; she finds its 
past forgotten in the brightness of its future. Such are the 
which even a few months may bring 
* * The character and life of Queen Victoria is faithful] 
mirrored in every intelligent mind in this country, and 
everywhere the picture of simple duty, domestic affection, and 
sound common sense, as to the eccentricities, extra- 
vagancies, and foibles w have sullied other phases of 
Royalty. It is this old renfiniscence within us, and this tes- 
timony of our own spontaneous affection, that makes every 
Londoner rejoice to hear of Victoria once more in our 
streets, and gardens, and palaces. They all seem to feel that 
the Queen has come home from a long and painful journey, 
and come to herself again after a long abeyance. She has 
been sadly missed and will be gladly welcomed.” 


Tue Source or THE Nriz.—In reply to Mr. Noyes’ letter, 
which was copied into our columns last week, Sir R. Murchi- 
son wrote thus to the Times. 

Sir,—Although it is evident from the first ph in the 

ate in i meg rp i shh the - = 
ap our jou: ) y, that the writer a 
due admiration of the labours of Speke and Grant, yet the 
public may be led to undervalue their achievement by 
the last paragraph of that letter, where the writer states “ that 
the true source of the Nile was accurately defined more than 
a century and a half ago.”—This statement is, however, com- 
pletely set aside by the very quotation which Mr. Noyes 
makes from Bowen's old complete system of nb in 
which the lake Zambre, or his source of the Nile, is own 
ase from 4 deg. to 11 deg. south latitude. 

that position, including the 
Speke, are known to flow 


Now, all the waters occup 
wards ; the watershed between North and South Africa 
in that meridian having been hai defined.—The represen. 
tation, therefore, of water flowing northwards to form the 
Nile, from the lake laid down in ’s old map, is one of 
those errors which actual observation has swept away. 

th io enoweh bo rapes mies 4, stated Jn. as annive' ad- 
dress (see the Times, May that the northern end of 
Victorias Nyanza extends to it half a degree north of the 
Equator; while its southern end, 


to about 3} deg. 
south latitude, nowhere attains he neten parallel fy 2 
ery in valuable journal b 
now our je jo 
= gue sphere tube been uainted with 
the heart of 
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source of the Nile is to issue from.a | journal at 11 feet) is only 10 palms; and it is announced that| face to face, but then-Cervantes intended us to understand 
eee ees wih oa tend ta ths tos encode bene Ee getanen pd oe it for 8,000, or, accord-| that it never occurred to the lions that the ht of the Sor- 
82 deg. 40 min. E.—The value, however, of all these old maps|ing to other reports, only 6,000 scudi. The last, discovery rowful Countenance was to eat, Now this wrong must 
had never heen tested by the actual researches of Europeans, | among the same ruins is a chamber underground, | not be done to our Nelson, and as it would neither do to have 


and the great blem, therefore, remained to be solved as it 
has been by Speke and Grant, 


The two Captains have arrived in England. 
Tue Norra Makes a Goop Barcarn.—The final agreements 
















































































































hand, 
some in the opinion of the lions, it would be much better to 
let things remain as they are, and to refrain from any bestial 
yer to the ons of Trafalgar Square.—Zzaminer, 
une 12. 


Doas, Warps In CHANCERY !—Dogs had attained one step 








Tue “Dret or Worms.”—Like leaves on trees the race 
a man be royal fas 9 oe Beets or Mr, Alexander e 4 
so for ; because they agree w 
“ the blind old man of geio’s ay isle”’—who wasn’t so blind, 





re The ily drove her in the social scale when they were announced for ex- 
_ a ferring, i Jp pooetos a way, as popes Lad ay porn i | pve yr higition at an anual show. We now find them literally 
of the Ionian Islands is made a ome ate active in eating up the leaves, this | figuring as “ wards ", undergoing those paternal 

= Ths ee of £10,000 year secured en |%¢880n. Man, it is well known, is, like a famous Germanic 


hancery, 
attentions which lords and vice-chancellors occasionally Poy 
to young ladies and gentlemen. In re Ude (before Vice 
Chancellor Stuart, on y waely, te testutrix (said to 
be the widow of the celebrated cook, M. Ude), by her will di- 
rected the trustees to invest sufficient money in their names 
to produce the annual sum of £10 for the support of each of 
her three dogs, Yorick, Minnie, and Fanny, or such of them as 
might be li at her devease; such sum to be paid to her 
grandchildren so long as the dogs should live and her grand- 
children be willing to take care of them; otherwise the trus- 
tees were to find some person to take care of them. One of 
the dogs died last September. It was now 400 pay that asum 
of £666 13s, 4d., Three per Cent. Consols, should be set to 
answer the annuities to the two survi' dogs. Mr. Bacon, 
Mr. Malins, Mr. Eddis, and Mr. Cracknall, were counsel in the 
case. The Vice-Chancellor made an order as proposed.— 
English paper, June 18. 


ptance, 

the islands, and another of £12,000 a given by the Three 
Powers, making £22,000 a year, in additi 

be voted by Greece. From the use of the words “ Prince 
William,” of King used in all other clauses, 
the £12,000 @ year seems to be pendent of the Crown—a 
personal sppansee, as it were, to increase the King’s inde- 
pendence. In the final interviews With the deputation the 
new King exp himself determined to abide by constitu- 
tional priock les; but on the main question, the Regent, who 
is to reorganise the local on, nothing whatever was 
said. The French papers report that he will be an English- 
man.—London paper. 


“ CrvmizaTion” Buckige.—“ At Cairo we had the 
fortune to fall in with one whose premature death a few weeks 
later now makes the souvenir of the encounter doubly inter- 
esting. This was Buckle, who, in his researches for fresh ma- 

for his ‘ History of Civilization,’ was now on his way 
back from a journey up the Nile. He had, on his arrival in 
Egypt, brought letters of introduction to the R—’s, so that as 
7 were already acquainted he came almost immediately to 
, and was asked to dinner on an early day. I have known 
most of the celebrated talkers of—I will not say how many 
ears back—of the time, ina word, when Sydney Smith re- 
ioiced in his bright old age, and Luttrell, and ; 
and Tommy Moore were still oe forth an occa- 
sional flash, and when the venerable Brougham, and yet 
more venerable Lord Lyndhurst, delighted in friendly and 
brilliant sparring at dinner-tables, whose hosts are now in their 
half-forgotten graves. I have known some brilliant talkers in 
Paris— e and Duimas, and Cabarrus, and brightest, or 
at least most constantly bright of all, the late Madame Emile 
de Girardin. I knew Jerrold; and I am still happy 
enough to claim acquaintance with certain men and women 
whose names, thi well known, it were perhaps invidious 
now to mention. But, for inexhaustibility, vercatility, me- 
mory, and self-confidence, I never met any to compete with 
Buckle. Talking was meat, and drink, and sleep to him: he 
lived upon talk. He could keep pace with any given number 
of interlocutors on any given number of subjects, from the ab- 
strusest point on the abstrusest science to the lightest jeu 
esprit, and talk them all down, and be quite ly to start 
fresh. Among the hundred and one anecdotes with which he 
entertained us I may be permitted to give, say the hundred 
and soy 7 Meese said Charles b, ‘ -_ ey hea 
me that he con Siarapeees ore. over-rated.’ ‘ There 
isan immensity of trick in al wrote,’ he said, ‘ and 
people are taken in by it. Now if J hada mind I could write 
exactly like Shakspeare.—‘So you seée,’ proceeded Charles 
Lamb, quietly, ‘it was only the mind that was wanting!’ We 
met Buckle on several subsequent occasions, and his talk and 
his spirits never flagged ; the same untiring ene’ marked 
all he said, and did, and thought, and fatigue and depression 
appeared to be things unknown to him.”—AMiss Power's “ Ara- 
han Days and Nights.” 


Sritu AnotueR Cour D’Erat.—Coups d'état have passed 
the Rhine, and are in demand all over Germany. At 
Berlin they set scientifically and methodically at work, whilst 
at Vienna they prefer pleasure to — In the free and 
easy capital of the Austrian empire t! 


tween him and the leaf there is no difference, and according to 
so high an authority as Homer there is none, they have an un- 
doubted right to eat the leaf preparatory to eating man, and 
that without leave being asked ; and, as sound economists, 
they may further argue, that it would be wiser to live on it 
now than to permit it to fall uselessly in the autumn, which 
arene ‘oot Tas = pepe it in the fair 
sp! or summer time. are fond of greens, taking man 
for bacon, and a full feed they are having now, if never 
had one before; for they are stripping trees and shrubs with 
the completeness of the sloth and the swiftness of the soldier, 
causing them to resemble so many skeletons, and deforming, 
and caricaturing the landscape on all sides. If one had the 
gitt “net alee, ba eee the lan; vd wees, 
perhaps one t the vermin con; ating themselves 
on their fuck inhaving so many fine Dens cmleclol for their 
especial benefit, by that useful creature, man, whom they would 
pronounce to have been made by heaven for the welfare of | of the late Marquis of Breadalbane’s stock the following inci- 
worms, alike in life and in death. That is the way that man | dent occurred. Among the numerous list of competitors were 
himself talks of every thing that there is in creation, and we | the Dukes of Athole, ilton, Argyll, and Sutherland, and 

occurred 





Tue Duke oF ATHOLE AND HIS HENCHMAN.—At the sale 


don’t see that the worm, that eats both him and his works, | Archie Chalien or Menzies. Nothing remarkable 

would be over-egotistical in Tae g itself at the head of ani-|tilla fine bull of pure eg breed was exposed. The 
mated earthly beings, Mr. Shakespeare, the celebrated dra- | four dukes then entered the lists, and a brisk bidding took place, 
matic poet, says that man is by no means valiant, because he | in which Archie seemed to take a deep interest. On the price 
fears “the soft and tender fork of a poor worm;” and if his| reaching £120 Arevil and Sutherland retired from the lists, 
trees ever were as badly used as ours have been, he would have | leaving only the illustrious Dukes of Athole and Hamilton to 
seen that there was some ground for man’s fear of worms that | do battle. Archie’s eye was observed to glisten with pleasure, 
are endowed with enormous appetites, tremendous forces of | but as the other offer came from Hi ton it would occa- 
destruction, and marvellous powers of increase. They are | sionally glance fire. At length a pause ensued; Athole has 
allies of the secessionists, and they and their depredations | the last bode, and the auctioneer is going to give the last call, 
ought to be arrested. Their raids are as destructive of trees 


when the stillness is broken by one more challenge from 
as those of Stuart are of Federal stores.—Boston Traveller. Hamilton. Archie, who had never once left the duke during 


the sale, could stand no more. Suiting the action to the 
word, he gave the duke a slap on the shoulder, and shouted, 
“ Stick in, my lord duke; if ye be short of cash I’)] risk a £5 
on you myself,” an advice Athole took. He gave one bode 
more, and immediately the clear ringing voice of the auc- 
tioneer sounded “Gone.” The joy of ie was unbounded. 
He seized the duke’s hand and informed him who was his op- 
ponent, upon which Athole observed that with Archie’s as- 
sistance, he would have had it although it should have cost 
five times as much.— Perthshire Courier. 





PrRecEDENCY OF EprxsurGH AND Dusiin.—We under- 
stand that the committee of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
charged with the arrangements for the ceremonial of unco- 
v the memorial of the Exhibition of 1851 on the 10th of 
June, have had under their consideration the position to be oc- 
— in the procession by the representatives of the cities of 

nburgh and Dublin, and have decided that the Scottish 
capital is entitled to precedence over the Irish. The quarter- 
ing of the arms on the Royal Shield gives a heraldic prece- 
dence to Scotland, and it ap that in all the great public 
ceremonies, such as coronations, which have occurred within 
the last hundred y the officials of Scotland have been 
ranked before those of d. It has been said by some of 
our contemporaries that at the coronation of George III. the 
Irish peers took rank immediately after the British peers, and 
it has been thence inferred that came before the 
peers. But this is an unwarranted inference, founded on a 
mistake. The Scottish peers om that occasion, as on all 
others, ranked as British (in terms of the 23d article of 
the Union) before the British peers of their own degree, created 
since 1707; while the Irish peers were ranked after all the 
British (English and Scottish) of their degree. On the same 
occasion Ulster King at Arms was ranked below Clarencieux 
and Norrey ; while the Lyon King at Arms was ranked next 
to Garter. The same precedence was followed at the corona- 
tion of George IV., at which a larger number of officials were 


A Royat Frencu Marriace.—On the 11th ult., at the 
Roman Catholic Church of Kingston-on-Thames, the Duc de 
Chartres, second son of the late Duc d’Orleans, was married 
to Princess Frangoise of Orleans, daughter of the Prince de 
Joinville. The young couple er an English journal) are 
cousins, both of them grand-children of Louis-Philippe, and, 
though Queen Victoria was ast pecoens, either at the marriage 
or the breakfast which followed, she was represented by her 
son and daughter-in-law, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and by her relatives, the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge. 
All the Princes and Princesses of the House of Orleans now 
in England were in attendance, and amongst them the Duke 
de Monpensier, who came all the way from Spain to attend 
the . Many of the English nobility were invited, and 
no fewer nine diplomatic representatives of foreign Bove- 
reigns at the Court of Great Britain deemed it right to be pre- 


re lives a certain Mr. | present,at that of William IV., at that of her present Majesty, | sent—a circumstance that will not favourably impress the Em- 
L—, who has =. to piety, though he is by no | and on the occasion ot the funeral of the Duke of W: n.| peror of the French. But the most marked. 
means averse to worldly enjo t. As it has been said of | —Zimes, June 4. 


re in this ga- 
thering of the ex-Royal House of France wants Queen Ma - 


rie Amelie—a brave ald lady, v: towards eighty, who is 
described as standing up at oe eeckine po gn Ba in 
hand, asking the company to drink to the health of the Duke 
and Duchess of Chartres. The young couple, in the course of 
the afternoon, left Claremont for Scotland, there to spend the 
honeymoon. - 

Way His Masesty Was Biep.—Lou's the Fourteenth’s 
first rae, Daquin, a man of Jewish extraction, long a 
first favourite at Court, was as rapacious as he was fortunate 
in preserving the King’s health. He never ceased asking for 
favours and grasping money with both hands: 

“A — named Dutertre, anxious for the post of royal 
surgeon, promised 2,000 louis to the first physician on the 
condition that the money should only be down when 
Dutertre had bled the King. The first physician, to put the 
surgeon in in, observed that his esty, who was 
then at the of Mons and in good health, should be bled 
for precaution.” —Review of “ Memoirs of the Abbe Le Gendre.” 


the light-minded French of the last century, the altar 
was his breakfast and the opera his dinner. This gentleman 
was once upon a time American vice-consul, or something of 
the kind, and has, in that capacity, imbibed a strong love for 
diplomacy, his highest ambition on earth being to become an 
Austrian plenipotentiary at some petty German Court. Now 
he had for bosom friend a former Papal legate, and, inspired 
by this infallible authority, he determined to save at one stroke 
religion and morality by a change in the dress of the de 
ballet, The pink colour of the tights which the ladies of that 
charming pee usually wear was a thorn in his virtuous eyes. 
What would e of society if such a scandalous imitation 
of a fleshy tint were allowed to appear for ever on the oy A 
Our Talleyrand en herbe suggested, therefore, to the ho- 
noured son of the Church that the fair dancers should in 
future be sentenced to an ugly green colour, as was whilom 
the case at Naples. It would be less handsome, indeed, but, 
at all events, more modest. The pious legate took the hint, 
and applied to the Minister, who, as a devoted servant of the 
clergy, gave the payer orders. Great were the stupefac- 
tion and the scorn of the aay Viennese when they beheld 
their beloved fairies to so many gnomes, for until 
then sprites had enjo; the monopoly of green trousers. 
Vienna may bear a wholesale execution of patriots,a Catholic 
concordat, and even a bombardment; but to be rived of 
flesh-coloured dancers is more than the patience of man can 
forgive, and there arose such a formidable cry of opposition, 
mixed with a sarcastic laughter, that the Minister, the Nuncio, 
and the honest Mr. L——, felt to retreat. The eyes of 
the virtuous and pure are again offended by that odious pink, 
unless, as their artistic Puritanism is not strong enough to 
keep them away from the opera, they choose to wear the —_ 
les. Poor Mr. L—— has lost all hope, and whispers 
melancholy words sang by his elegiac countrymen over 
the ruins of the Castle eidelberg: “Thus vanish life's 
— thus vanishes the idle dream of power !”"—Paris 


Tue Lions AND aE ee | does Mr. Hankey hanker 
so for the Nelson lions? Is not sufficient for the day of pro- 
duction the evil thereof? “Show his eyes but grieve his 
heart,” the evil -~ that presides over Trafal Square 
may say. That Sir Edwin Landseer will make all that artist 
can make of lions we are quite certain. He will not make 
them look as Livingstone says is the established sculptural 
, like “old women in night-caps,” but no matter how 
well the animals may be rendered, the design is bad, and its 
completion will bring prominently out the absurdity. There 
‘ou will see a hero in a cocked hat at the top of a lofty pillar. 
hat is he up there for? For very goon reason ; use 
there are four savage carnivorous animals at the bottom lick- 
ing their chops, and ready to devour him if he comes down 
within reach of their fangs and claws. In appropriate slan 
phrase, the gentleman inthe cocked hat is up a tree. He wi 
never come down while those lions are there. No wonder, 
then, that Sir Edwin Landsecr has been in no hurry to set 
the lions there. Things are not now at the worst, and it does} National MoNUMENT TO SHAKSPEARE.—At Drury Lane, 
not seem that the hero iu the cocked hat is in any jeopardy, | on the 30th inst., a grand dramatic melange will be given in 
but merely that he has mounted that pillar to take an obser-|aid of the fund for a national metropolitan monument to 
vation of the sun’s altitude, and he has been there so long,|Shakspeare, under the idency of Mr. Macready; the 
and is likely to be there much longer, waiting for a lucid in-| Prince and Princess of Wales having signified their intention 
terval for a sight of the sun. All this looks professional and/to be present. The performances will consist entirely of 
suitable. But set the lions there, and it is obvious that Nelson Shebspenson chefs d’euvre, selected from eleven of his plays 
_ oe = of their way. ane he is in the difficulty | and i. 1 introduce pry eminent actors, who have sponta- 
fore desc t+) up the tree.” neo ven their aid to the cause.—London paper 
Time was when the lion was a beast of good repute for ye yan. 
courage and generosity. He is now known to be an arrant 
impostor. ot when stimulated by anges he is one of 
the most dastardly animals in the creation. e is a huge cat, 
and nothing more. The true type of courage is the dog, which, 
unstimulated by hunger, will at the command of man attack 
Sacer Go teilicnad empties boomed on tet ond throng! 

e te of courage was bestowed on . asmell of burning noticed hout the rni it 
with a knowledge it will be withdrawn, and popu-| was three o'elock in the afternoon before My se ag be 
larly understood that the mangy beast is only brave when he | the was on fire was made. Then a waiter passing 
has an empty belly. The saying “ brave as a lion,” will soon | along the lobby noticed it, and the alarm was ily given ; 


come to sound pretty much the same as “ bold as a hare,” or | and, ina short all danger was . On a strict 
et 5 wey 3 time, eh Ditto. 











Tue Free at WESTMINSTER PALACE.—The Houses of Par- 
liament have had @ narrow escape from destruction by fire. 
It seems that a flue from the kitchen over the wooden 
roof of the lobby leading from the er to the members’ 
tea-room. A had Scone displaced from this flue, and 
the heat caused the wooden roof to ignite. There had 


Late Dtscovertes at Romx.—At the last meeting of the 
Archeologic Academy Signor Grifi, an employé in the Minis- 


a 
a i 
Quixote, indeed, got well out of an affair with lions 











ane, 
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1 e was wearing Reet ion Be : 

noline known asa “ steel skeleton.” —Znglish paper, June 13. 
A Genvrne Trisvte.—The ballast-heavers of the of 
a testimonial to the Iie 


| 





He eid that the majority of the people of Scotland were op- | T 


to ing of the 
cis, ine tae majors ofa people wih nt only os 
ves—w at 


are 
@ minority from any particular form of innocent amuse- 
ment, the Gavenstent Ouabh to i. me the instrument of ef- 


fans ie ot pexpeee. Palmerston a con- 
vert to the so-called principle of the will of the ma- 
_ jority? Carried to its issues it would not only 
sanction the Maine Liquor Law, but the fullest tyranny of de- 
mocratic caprice.—Ditio, 
The writer of this plaint forgets to. substitute any other 
mode of settling a doubtful point. 





RoMANCE oF THE GonpoLa.—The beautiful Venetian gon- 
dola which recently arrived at Paris from Italy, a gift from 
Count Arese to the Empress, is the produce of a wager be- 
ah vy Be ar oes, bho a her Majesty, who had 

one oO races at y, W 
manifested her ad: ft 


I aay ty ye turned to Count Arese and offered to 


in favour of this new-comer. The Count in vain de- 
himself the certainty of winning—in vain re- 
of the animal—the Empress 


ted the ua qualities : 
hel Te Ted ule F yoenigan eigenen thyd rad 
t 


d on 
wirled her chatelaine, to which was attached, among other 
p Mom:-4 


a little Turkish caique of silyer, with small 

to imitate the nails and scarlet enamel for the awning, between 
her fingers, “I would bet my beautiful caique against your 
horrid gondola that horse, so sure am I that he will 
win,” 4 object alluded ae yey 4 being the dull, dim- 
1 worn by the Count, on w engrayed a gon- 
hn witket which hes descended to him from the ear! 
foundation of his family. The Count laughed, and at the very 
moment the horse favoured K f-* min 4 tore by the win- 

post amidst the shouts of the multitude. The bet, which 

not been formally taken, was considered null, and not 
even referred to by the ress, when, to her surprise 


— ne Ven - — a ar lying ogee eay’ al 
and manned with its e gondolier, who 
‘f Sates reci cidles with such admi- 


T ites Ariosto, and pad 


donble, aad ‘pushes tke litle barque along” The firs 
most double, e le ue y rst 
the history of the 

Count’s wager, and the reason for replacing the object on which 
her Majesty had gazed, and thus rendered sacred one 
which would enable her to charm away the ennui of solitude. 
The gondolier, being an im , related them well, and 
become the most interesting delassement to her Ma- 

, whose delight has been to row about in the gondola 


verses he sang to her Maj contained 


gtr 


time she has visited Fontainebleau.— Paris 


A.tmost A Warn.—The British Government is almost at war 
forwarded to 


with Japan. On the 6th of April Colonel Neale 


Miako a British ultimatum demanding the execution of the 
murderers of Captain Richardson, an indemnity for thai of- 
fence, and a liberal compensation to the sufferers or their sur- 

g relatives. The time granted is twenty days, after which 
Colonel Neale will adopt measures “proportioned to the de- 


vivin 


p 
grée of ill-advised obstinacy or resistance which the Japa- 


nese Government may assume.” A powerful fleet of ten men- 
-of-war and three is in the harbour of Yokohama, 





bimbashi 
he was discovered, but, 


leave, but forgot to 





Bay ComMPANyY. 
transfer. The 
all the 


y Company for 
share Jorth 





, being at the rate of £300 for 


creditable to the well-known astuteness of 
so long the dictator of the selling association, ' but if its le 
fi rer pele it ought to be. Bud fh = 
vate arran t? Hudson's 
overelgn rights over vast terrivorien r 
would imagine, could no more sell them than the Queen 
.| could sell her prerogative. Imagine the East India Company 
selling ge) of, come n 
‘om! ng their “ 
wd ao at leat to be discussed in Parliament.— 


ho ever heard of a 





PROBLEM, No. 755.—By F. Thompson, of Derby. 


the horses, by no means 





WHITE. 
Either side playing first, mates in 4 moves, 


SoOLuTION TO Prosiem No 754. 





A Brurat Joxe.—Gretry, the musician, was a constant 
friend of Isabey, till the connexion was rudely dissolved by 


practical joke. 
passionately fond ofnightingales. He used to vow that they 
were the best of m the best of music masters, and that 
ly and eternally indebted to them. 
not interfere with his taste in cookery ; and although 
nd of the first water. 


His love of 


Sra antl Soon al 
turned pale, wn 

hn red out of the house, and never entered 
he had not learned to 
one of the best of our Eng’ 


at my heart alike rushes, 


rains of goldfinches and thrushes. 
Almanach des Gouwrmands replied to a 
ho obj to eating robin-redbreasts, “ S’il 
itié de tout le monde, on ne mangerait personne.” 
Les Salons & Autrefois.” 


, as the editor of the 


Tue Duc pe Berry.—Apropos of the Duc’s passionate dis- 
that, in an altercation with a Colonel of the | Diarrh 








or 
or regiments, constitute a 
Soke one ‘and no lady must wear the same uniform twice 
w staying at b 


wear also yellow’ g low trimmings on 
her’ crfonnets eide deaf andt iow pro 
or ue, or green, or pink must form 
A into groups 80 as to striking 
she oo 
ignorance,| Tue Horsemen or Arrica.—The A) Spahis, who 


astonished the much 
ererytng Longchamps o% the day of the Grand Prix de Parte, have 
since had a day of their own on the same ground. They were 
present | entirely out . 


without arms—horsemanship, not military accom 
though the ents, the sole object of display—and ‘therefore 
was that he deserved not to be a mere bim- ig more mately within the sphere of my observa- 


ied | tions. Not a bit of powder was even burnt, nor a feu de joie 


executed, the evolutions being confined to a sort of Arab ca- 


he was | rousal of the most singular and incredible wildness and velo- 
th to|city. The troops, first of all, divided themselves into two 
coffee; the cavéjee, however, s facing each 
hardly knew whether to insist at the same instant first one horseman, then a second, 
e the whole company gratis. It ended 
i out, accompanied by the cavéjee and 
everybody else, to walk to the old bridge, where his suite and 
Palace caiques were awaiting him. Before 
lesty turned to his late boon companions 
and thanked them for theirremarks on men and things, which 
he assured them he would not forget.” 


other, and from each of these darted 


then a third, like arrows, or father like thunderbolts, which 
were to meet in deadly shock in the midst. But no! really 
frightful as it seemed, there was no damage done ; the i 
steeds either stood stock still on the instant, or else wheeled 
round each other without co in contact. After these pas 
de deux on each side, groups, of two, three, and four sprung 
from either side, and at last the whole cohort advanced to- 
gether at full swing and began a whirl in the centre, of the 
confusion of which the term “ devil’s dance” can only convey 
a very inad sensation, especially when shrill cries of a 
very un description burst from the melee, and com- 
pleted its extraordinary effect. Nothing at Franconi’s could 
compete with such a scene by such performers. After this, 
charges in line were exec with astonishing precision by 
these wonderful riders, sometimes with hold of each other’s 
bands and the reins in their teeth, sometimes each horseman 
lacing his left hand on the right shoulder of the one adjoin- 
him, and thus advancing at full speed with a frontas even 

as if a cord were drawn along it.—Letter from Paris. 





Wrecks or Humaniry.—Wayr Soup rusy Sink ?—The ex- 
citement of ‘‘the chase” has always been supposed to have a 
healthful tendency; but there is a kind of chase which breaks 
down the constitution, debilitates the frame, and shortens life. 
We mean the headlong, unintermitting hunt after “ the almighty 
dollar,” which is the great business ristic of the present 
day. It begets other evils (unnecessary to name) which precipi- 
tate the fate of thousands. is, however, a possibility of re- 
covery from the prostration produced by these causes, long after 
their victim has ceased to hope for it. we are rightly informed. 

the most astonishing cures of what is called general weakness an 
ility, which have ever been known in this country, have been 
effected through the agency of Doctor Holloway’s inestimable re- 
medies, Mere skeletons of men, out of whom the very principle 
of vitality seemed to have been drained, have been restored to 
health and vigour by the operation of the Pills; and of the Oint- 
ment, in case of paralysis, rheumatism, &c., we hear an equally 
fayourable account. If men will break down their energies by over 
exertion : if, in their anxiety to “‘ go ahead,”’ they will override the 
most prenere of God’s health : it is well they should 
know eyo peer the mischief, when they come at last to rea- 
lize the fact of their premature decay. The wrecks of humanity, 
cu. 





without an jar » appear to be sinking from 
mere exhaustion, would find, with doubt, i diate relief 
from Doctor Holloway’s remedies —Phila, “Tribune.” 





THE PARIS CLOAK 


AND 
MANTILLA ESTABLISHMENT 
oF 


ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, first Cloak Store, west of Broadway, 
Under the Branpretra Hovuss, 
Offers a large Assortment ot 

Rich and Elegant Imported Silk Mantillas, 

FINE CLOTH MANTILLAS, for Summer Wear, 

Latest Paris Styles. 

We sell 25 per cent. lower than any other House—TRY US. 


ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, under the Brandreth House. 


IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 
lo} are manufactured expressly for retail trade from the 
purest 6 and st: d to suit cust 

G E'S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms have 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 

GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Paper and Envelopes, all ready 
momen, single initial, from A to Z, is very useful. Price only 


GIMBREDE'S inimitable styles of Wedding Cards are much 
sought after. Parties about to order will please give at least one 


week's notice. 
588 BROADWAY. 
ARMY SHIRTS! ;- ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
$23 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Srperier Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $24 and 


$30 jozen. 
,. Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 














FRENCH CORDIAL COCNAC BITTERS. 


These Bitters, whose reputation has long been Euro and is 
fast ee ageeee | general in this country, are composed of the purest 
on jaced in French viney , in bination with rare 

delicious rine and Asiatic herbs and spices. Invented by 
the celebrated Chemist, Le Roux, they have proved themselves 


invaluable 
In Malarious Districts, 
IN ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE 
Liver, Kidneys and Digestive 
They are an le prophylactic and rapid and poe sy te | in 
wness 





ry, Cholera, Chills, Fev 
of Spirits, eartburn, ee Loss of Appetite, and kindred dis- 
eases ; and they are regarded in France, Germany and Russia as 


The Family Medicine of the Age. 
D ts and Grocers throughout the Union will find the 
Bitters a valuable source of profit, for when their 


F 
4 virtues have once been tested hasers will not remain without 
them. Unlike the other 


depend for their success u 
pottien and.“ care-cr Pf ; and as they are not com- 


erythi 
posed of rue New Hagin Rum, profi, o dni chexp 
ri 
lesale and Retail Agents be supplied in uanti 
with these splendid Bitters by the ont " 
Sole Authorized Agent for the United States, 
8. STEINFELD, 70 Nassau Street, New York, 
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THE ALBION: 











CROWN LANDS, CANADA. 


Pito FOLLOWING LANDS OF THE CROWN ARE NOW OPEN FOR SALE AND SETTLEMENT, AT nirereund VARYING 


ete aay st cents to one dollar. 
rown Lands Sean te tel addresses are given, will furnish intending settlers with full information. 
vey br the "the Purchase. down, and the remainder in four annual instalments, with Interest; ‘no Potent, 
ne ny pods: (even though the Land be - paid ‘or in full at the time of purchase), issue for any such land to any reon who 
not by himself, 


or the person or under whom he claims, have taken possession of such args within six months from the time 

of the sale, and shall from that time continuously have been « bona-jide of, and mn, the land for at least two years, 
and have cleared and rendered fit for cultivation and bad under crop, within four years at farthest from t from = time of the sale of the 
ey: nae ged ee a rr wantaee Same, and bak thereon a house, habitable 
of the dimensions twenty feet. Ne ne en aE ieandintsh aieteons Gale he thinks 
Weer, and apply the ce: 13 it in payment of the purchase money due by him. 
CROWN 


LAND AGENTS IN UPPER (WESTERN) CANADA. 

































































PRICE PER 
ACRE, 
ACRES AT except in cases 
AGENTS. RESIDENCES. COUNTIES. TOWNSHIPS. DISPOSAL. | of special valu- 
ation. 
William Harris...|/Admaston, near 
Renfrew........ Part of Renfrew.......... “Sroaghein, ot, pupte Fromiey, ¢ : 
ccccccccwbbvccbibectedssseds 250,000 £ 
* ames P. Moffat. .|Pembroke ........|Parts of Renfrew eet Die} + 
trict of Nipissing....... Alice pou Fraser, Head, Maria || & < 
tewawa, Rolph.........-.s0+ 
ThomasP. French. \Clontarf.......... Parts of Renfrew and Dis ee ree eeukaull gq ¢ 
ts) issing....... Bruden Grattan, ito 
Jas. Macpherson. .|Kingston.........| [eames x, an and para a A fsdehite ash beer rat bs Seen Ren 150,000 & 
'|eunebes, Olden, Oso, Palmerston, Bed- Q 
ford, Hinchinbrooke........-+:-+++++++#+ 190,000 || & 
Ebenezer Perry...|Tamworth........ \Parts of Frontenac, Ad- 8 
, and District of we E b 
scuahnedtcesces r, Anglesea, Barrie, bigh, Kala- s 
ny gy ec aatidaes,. | dar Shale bivalocdecssd iscigs Be fe 220,000 2 g 
A «+ -|/Madoc,....... eeee te) r. pen, 
| -/Baage Monteagle Lim rick, bccire 2 
| Tudor, ieklow, Wollaston............ 250,000 
Richard Hughes. .| Bobcaygeon....... Parts of Peterborongh and 
F TURE ce teovsesececs Galway, Snowdon, Lutterworth, . 
Ra | A itindes Bomérville, Stanhope.......... 200,000 
G. M. Roche.....! Lindsay .......... Victoria.... .....| CREAR, RABID 00.00 0004 sp escesezadcsccece 25,000 4 
Richard J. Oliver. Y haan séadeevecats Peres a Simcoe and Victoria.| Morrison, Maske rat acd r, and ia 100,000 |) 
“Mary, an nd Tare 50,004 | 20 Cents, 
Joseph Wilson... Sault Ste. Marie.. District of Algoma..... ya Tarte nn ’ 
i 1 ladeeineny tecsentnestret 150,000 
Robert McVicar...Fort, Wiliam |* t 
Superior Seb apm heb deb béek desk coccucl Neebing and Paipoonge..........--.-++++ } 64,000 
man LAND AGENTS IN LOWER (EASTERN) CANADA. 
NORTH OF THE RIVER OTTAWA. 
Wn. Themaeee.- |Fitzalen, Arundel. Part of Montcalm, Arundel, De Salaberry......... 70,000 | 30 Cents. 
G. W D. ..| TRBEBO..... 200000) |Part ‘ | Hartwel, Ripon, Ponsonby, Suffalk....... 75,000 | 60 Cents. 
E. W. Murray..... |Buckingham...... \Part of Ottawa... --|Portland, rry, Villeneuve, Bowman, 
| Templeton, Buckingham.........+...++. 160,000 do. 
Robt. Farley...... eepremieeaponana eae Ottawa be — eld, Low, Masham, Hincks, Aylwin, senses ‘ 
WOBRGER.... .ccdocccecccegadatbiehscniote | 10. 
Michael McBean..|Northfield........ |Part of Ottawa.........../ TS pone icant Meas, Mseous, . | 
. ton, Aumon 0 
Boskatonge. ockicsn om tim pain Peni 257,000 | do. 
G. M. Judgson....Clarendon........ |Part of Pontiac........... |Aldfield, Thome, Cawood, Leslie, Onslow. 180,000 | do. 
Thos, Barron..... Lachute.......... |Part be Argenteuil........ /Wentworth, Howard................+..6. F | 30 Cents. 
Terence Smith.... Allumette f Pontiac |Allumette, Waltham, Sheen, Chichester, 
| | Aberdeen, Aberford 135,000 do. 
F. X. Bastien..... \Calume Calumette..........004 epee 10,000 do 
Duncan McMillan. | (Grenville. ee ETRE TIE OCONS OE aE Ce tee $1,000 | do 
NORTH OF THE RIVER ST. LAWRENCE. 
A. B. Lavaliée....'Ste. Adele a’ I 
| erombie lab exford..| 35,000 | do. 
Alex. Daly... -- Rawdon (Mon ontealm Chilton, Chertaey, Kilkenny, Kawd Rawdon ee 121,000 do. 
ules Bourgeois. .| Kildare .......... ° an ee cscs \Cathcart, e, Joliette, Brandon....... 0. 
seecses (Three Rivers.....\8t. Maurice and 4 ii, : : , 
ngé Peterborough, Caxton, Shawenegan 40,000 do 
-aotoee, A tibere gree ag 38000 | ps 
+++» |Gosfo uem: 0. 
tr alcoatital sore, Jonquiére, | 
Mey, Tremblay, ‘goon Matabet. ] 
Labarre, Caron, Sig-| 182,000 | 20 Cents. 
—. Wy Nowe St. Johns.......... 118,000 do, 

















SOUTH OF THE RIVER 8ST. LAWRENCE. 

J. T. LeBel......- Wotton ....+0..0+ 7 of Wolfe and Comp- 
Wotten, Ham & augmentation, Wolfstown, 
Garthby, Stratford, Whiiton, Winslow..| 290,000 | 60 Cents. 


verness, Ireland, Leeds, N elson, 
Somerset and augmentation,...:..... 15,000 | 40 Cents. 
. pa, ak Tring Fes cced ion, epbeces 44,000 do. 
ice, Lamb’ orey th, 
Aylmer, Gayhurst. qimscheadieka aeubs cu 130,000 do. 








Shenley, Jerse > Rixborough, 
Ditchield, Hy atford. Cranbourne, | 









Frampton, Buc Buckland “tandon, Ware....| 200,000 | 30;Cents. 
Dorchester ...........+.++ Langevin and Ware... ..........-.seseees 25,000 do. 
Stanstead, Sherbrooke, 
Richmond, and —*s or 
Wolfe and C Pp M Auckland, Hereford, Weedon, 
Tanphen ABH OR weenie SSE 160,000 | 60°Cents. 
MBAMIOUE. . oc aye nccccceccccccngacecccscccce 20,000 | ,30{Cents. 
Montmagny, Ashburton, Bourdages, Pat- 
ton, Ae. Bie ine, SERS 120,000 do. 
Ro ckland, Daa- 
=i aaa Pn aphr ms Lceaed 92,000 do. 


panier, Ee peepee ~ AE A 98,000 do, 
sey Bee TO? es Shei TR 100,000 | 60 Cents. 





pais, Paincha 
Leyorth, hapa Chabot, Paka oo 285,000 | 30 Cents, 
Wie Holton, ghd ot der 3 40,000 | 60 Cents. 
ee Bile an cee ecccsesscee'| 185,000 | 80 Cente, 

eu- 

Soe Beene a 
poccusoomnonpente aadeocennesy 300,000 do. 

New Charo nian Gox, Hope, Port 

SE DLE eager 

Cantons Mar pedeiae Yank 180,000 | 20 Cents, 

wpo S God ne 0 
Nereis y, North Bay, Fox, 190,000 oy 

Winton Ran sce neonpd-veagesisuies see 

















wh, McDOUGALL, Commissioger of Crown Lands. 


DUNLOP’S CELEBRATED ALES AND PORTER. 
1s Soaks soe Beitics Sx Pepesioiion wa Family we. 
Sample Cases of 3 doz. Pints carriage free in the City. 
meee ee a ee nen om a 


Depot €0 Liberty we..N.¥. W. MARR, Sole Agent. 
OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
No. 44 Beaver Street, N. ¥., 
SoLE Aczyt my THE UNITED STATES FOR 
BASS & CO.'8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S 8ST. PARAY. 


CALIFORNIA WINES 


From the vineyards of 
SAINSEVAIN BROTHERS, 
FOR SALE BY 
CO. A. ROBERT, 

, 61 Cedar Street. 


Old Wines, Brandies, Xc., &c. 
PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
IMPORTERS 


No, 42 Beaver Street, New Work. 
CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FIL8&, 
AND OTHER BRANDS. 

Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 


1. BEYRIDGE & CO., 

F MALT LIQUORS, 
NEWBUR Orange County, York. 
DEPOT, NO, a Wsaknn rapa anni” NEW YOBK. 


Parties who have beh epeustomed to the style of Ale brewed in’ 
Great Britain, will find an article suited to their taste in the Ale 
of the above brand, manufactured from the best quality of Malt 
and Ho: , celebrated for the purity and uniformity of ita eharac- 
- an and generally known as a standard article. 

above in Hhds., Bbis., and half Bbis., for Shipping or 














BREWERS 


city use, 








MEN'S FURNISHING Goobs, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, UNDERGARMENTS, &c., &c. 
Fime Dress Shirts Made to Order. 
A Large and Choice Variety of New Goods at Low Prices. 
UNION. ADAMS, 
No. 687 Broapway. 
AT FOUNTAIN’S 
INDIA STORE, No. 858 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
EVERY VARIETY OF ARTICLES 


from Japan, Manilla, and the East Indies; 
pee yy yh 
STRANGERS AND MERCHANTS ARE INVITED TO EXAMINE THE 
Orders from the Comtsy will be promptly attended to. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


FOUNTAIN & CO., 858 Broadway, (Upstairs.) 


OTEL ACCOMMODATION WITH MODERATE 

Charges, at the DUPONT HOUSE, Hudson-street, fronting 

St. John’s Park. One ofthe most delightful locations known in 

town. Gentlemen, and gentlemen and their wives, who intend to 

remain in town this summer, will find this a most convenient and 
pleasant residence. 




















Established in 1822. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE ' 


This old established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate ot 


Four Dollars per annum, or 8 Cents Weekly. 


CLUB TERMS,.—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 
Taree Corres, $10—with wy Albion Engraving to getter up. 
Five Coprgs, $15, ad 
Tsn Cortes, $30, with an mopniing to each Subscriber. 
TWENTY Coprss, $60, with an Engraving to each —e 

and an extra Copy ‘for getter ma 


The ALBION has. been own ie rea The Lea 
the United States and een widely kno spews fe Thoroughly inde- 
dent in tone, it will be found ie ou ving of 
‘ome Journalism with due attention to every y ta Len incident 
that is likely to bear on British Db inperesta, 


The Albion m Engravings. 

The follo Albion vings are also on hand, at $2 to Sub- 
scribers, and $3 to Non-su bers : 
CuaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA 

Lucas’s PRINCE ei. 
ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
Sruarr’s WASHIN 
Marrzson’s BENJAMIN 
Corr’s FIRST 








PoRTRAIT OF 
HERnine’s E MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE s0c’Y 
THE CASTLE OF I8C: from Stanfield 
WanDESFORDE’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
LANDSEER’: FROM HA \ 
LanpseEr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 
LanpszEr’s DEER PASS. 
Dr. Kane at the Graves of Sir John Franklin’s Men. 


Wrxre’s COLUMBUS PROPOUNDING HIS THEORY OF A 
NEW WORLD. 


The Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing made 
Y for the ALBION. 


Sm safely forwarded a eae 
Ele ohepeatanada teenaed 
z= penne tang teaaeeanpen erential at the risk 


sas maar va cron anes 
YOUNG & MORRELL, 


16:Beckman Street, N. ¥. 








wegen Ys 














ae 





oe 


~~. 








THE ' ALBION. 








i CUNARD LINE. On 
STEAM TO QUEENSTOWN AND ‘LIVERFOOL. 
The first class powerful Steamships ; 
Sidon, Kedar, 


pane mtr from Li 
sail from New York ver- 
Fool every elinrante Tussah, and from Queenstown e every alter- 
nate Wednesday. 


New Steorae, peawage tom Liverpoa! ot Qnsenate equivalent ta Bae 


ewrar i oy oe 
For Steerage Passage apply 40 Furrom 8r.. N. Y. 
Writusms & Guion issue Tickets from or to Liverpool, b — 
favourite Old “ Black Star Line, i ane rary weeks; also 
or to London, by the Swallow wateit Line on Lenten of 
Liverpool. 





The Magnificent First-Olass, Full-Powered Iron Screw 
Steamer 


‘“‘MERSEY,’’ 
Commander G. A. FROUD, R. N. R. 
8,725 Tons Burruen, 450 Horsz-Power, 
WILL SAIL ON 
Monday, July 6th, 
From New York to ae nee ene Folly Cork to deliver passen- 


Rates of First Cabin (according 
to every requisite 
except Wines and 


and $110; incl 
mors, which can be ob ned on board. 
—- = Chil One | to Twelve Years, half-price. 
Infants, 
THE SPLENDID STEAMSHIP 


‘“*SHANNON,’’ 
Commander H. HARRIS, R. N. R., 
2,864 Tons Burtuen; 450 Honsz-Power, 
Will sail on SATURDAY, July am, 
qusen Hanan, (very superior accommodations). . 


Ons be Gltventy. 





eee eRe Ree eee eee ee ee eee eeee wees 


An rp nee alan Surgeon will be carried, 


For Passge*PPly = gaBEL, & SEARLE, 
23 Broadway, N. Y. 





Cue48S- 


VELVET and CLOTH 
CLOAKS 
are, as Usual, the HANDSOMEST, the CHEAPEST, and the 


BEST styles, 7b 


300 CANAL STREET. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 





TH VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 
Office, 505 Broadway, N. Y. 


TARR AST 
VESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 





A GENTLE APERIENT OR PURGA PURGATIVE 18 18 REQUIRED, 


As « substitute for anc eminently to the many Mineral 
R Tee Hos those 
sical teary and anyon ne gy Fn 
= ° by Land Sea, and Masters of Vessels, especially 
eases nT Melts andl these of dctiente 0 
of exes, will tbe “Seltaer ‘Apeient” Mild, Hetrehing 
and in its effects, while other medicines are harsh 
PPE XO 
upon it, to saslightfel aaiuvcarent Soteeen ' 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & 
No. 278 Greenwich St. cor. Warren &t., New York. 
tay” For Sale by Druggists generally. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


Steamship GREAT EASTERN, 





THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 


calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 
ATRIA, Stone, esata leaves Boston...... 


‘udkins,....leaves New York... 
CANADA, Moodie,.. -leaves Boston. . 
CHINA, Anderson,...leaves New York.. 
ASIA, ON, wa. Boston..... é 
PERSIA. Letiicnate -3 leaves New York... 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency. 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


For Freight or Passage, apply to 


Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 





Chief Cabin Passage. .... $132 50 | Second Cabin Passage...... $80 


Chief Cabin Passage..... $112 50 | Second Cabin Passage. .....965 


The owners of these will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of , having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


FROM NEW YORE TO LIVERPOOL. 


The Steamship Great Eastern, 
Watrtsr Paton, Commander, 
he will be dispatched 
LIVERPOO: FROM w 
Tuxspar, June oO pony Sul ae” 
and at intervals thereafter of about six weeks from each Port. 
First Cabin, from $95 to $135. 
Second CaO, Mike Boeke, Bette; Meals at senate ig 


Sihciihnhitliiste ame he ree 
only, a fare and a half. 


Servants accompanying passengers, and children under twelve 
years of age, half fare. Infants free. 


Steerage, with superior accommodations................. 30 
Price of Passage from Liverpool at same rates as above. 


All Fares payable in Gold, or its equivalent in United 
States 





Steam Weekly to Liverpool, 
TOUCHING AT QUEENETOWE, (Cork Harbour.) 


COMPANY, 


one as follows 
CITY OF MAN ANCHESTER Sa ate Saturday, July 4 
CITY OF WASHINGTON ............ Saturday, July 11. 


CITY OF BALTIMORE 


Passengers torward 
Antw: Lay at — low rates. 
Fares 


ages eee 


Agent, 22 Water Street ; in 


in Hy tes igivas & Mac Macer, 61 

— 48 Rue Notre Dame 
Urse ; 

at the dunpenye 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway, New York. 


THE LIVERPOOL NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP 
a despatching Gade SR pywepe Clyde-built Iron Screw 


and every succeeding Saturday, at Noon, from Pier 44 North River 


Rates ot 
Payable in Gold or its equivalent in currency. 
seep oiegeseed 00 kwtaecbesecssid 
Do. to London....85 00 Do. to London 
Do. to Paris....... 00 Do. Paris....... 
Do. to Hamburgh.90 00 Do. to Hamburgh. 37 50 


m Liverpool or Queenstown, Ist Cabin, $75, $85, $105. 
And ad olacac lara dead 


These ema have superior accommodation 
enced They are built nt ‘7 centight nee Iron 
Sections: and have Patent Fire Acaihilators on 


For further information apply in Liverpool t to ~~ ae lean 
no + ae. 


_—* Joun G. Dax, im Wm Fae So a 


Each passengerallowed Twenty cubic feet of luggage. An ex- 
perienced Surgeon on board. 
For Passage apply only to 
OHAS. A. WHITNEY, 
Far Freight apply to At the Office, 26 Broadway. 
HOWLAND 


& ASPINWALL, Agents, 
54 South Street. 


ee 





TAPSCOTT’S 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND EMIGRATION 
OFFICE, 
s¢ SOUTH STREET. 


Ae Drafts on England, IRELAND, Scotland, &c. 
40 50 


At the Lowest Rates. 
TAPSCOTT’S FAVOURITE LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
Comprises the following Superior Ships: 








STHAM TO LONDONDERRY, GLASGOW 
AND LIVERPOOL. 


full-powered, Clyde built steamers :— 
Beoungnas, on, ge McMaster. 
ANGLO Sax! J. Graham. 





Including Ocean 
New-York every night, at 4 o’clock. 


Tickets issued at reduced W. 
te Packets, leaving Liverpool 


New York, AB 


per podaascc a 
r New York weekly. 
& SEARLE, General Agents. 


Tae Mowrreat Oczan Srzamsure Companr’s Finst Cxass, 


, Capt. W. Grange. 


Passage and Free Ticket to Portland. Leaving 


a 


y at the Office of the Company, 23 Broadway, 





Sailing twice a week from New York and Liverpool. 





Norra American, W. X LINE OF LONDON PACKET 
= , a ewe Nova boonax R. Borkand. Composed of the following: 
Carrying the Canadian and United States Mails. ASR OREELERS 





on of banat Qa temen of the line will sail from 7 DAN WEBST: 
m Portland every Saturday calling at londer-| j§ AMAZON............ 
Pio and Scotland. and, Gino ; forniahed ‘with free CTORIAL  vsessss 
to recel beard lend mails ond ase =| §6VCTR................... 
passage tickets to and from Londonderry. a ae celiianasinnd 
Rates of ' Passage from New York to Londonderry, Glasgow, or MARGARET EVANS." 
ee niente ADRIATIC...........20ccc0.0 ’ 
Clase, ( according to mmodation,)........ an 
Browape, (hand wilt cooked provisions’), Lebar $2 50 Sails every Ten Days from New York and London. 
An experienced Surgeon attached to each steamer. The above named Ships are all too well known to any 


recommendrtion ; —, it that the same attention to com- 


fort of Passengers, w has given this Line such world-wide 
ee. 1 continue to be observed by both Captains and 


oe a nea eat 
towns 0 
Persons wishing to send for their friends will please take n 
Londonderry to Portland, o or a > 2; jon ft Ragland that it is not caiane for them to wait for any t or Captain’s 
to, ‘Trom ay i i tom ey station i de |etter, | wt 9 coan = Sey ore ready , go to Live and pre- 
OSL cst Botseaen, to Portland, or New York Ok —_— Rett te ee ee ee 
Payable’ in gold or its equivalent in United 8 


Each ship carries an experienced Surgeon. 
Liberal supplies of Provisions, of the best quality served daily. 


When those sent for decline A. +5 the me is always re- 
fanded, on producing the Certifi 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE.—SOLE REGULAR LINE. 
HE following 
York on the lst Of each month, as follows : 





Ships. From New York. From Hawre, 
Ist January..... 20th February. 
QUESNEL, (new). lst May........ 20th June. 

Capt, Fuck. Ist Sept ber..20th October. 
M. LIVINGSTON, I. ABE suety 20 Maoh, 
W. FROTHINGHAM, 

Capt. Stetson, so ahs 

Y, 

Capt. French. 

They ere all gt abn pe 


ships will leave Havre on the 2ist, and New 





commanded 
3. Of passage is $100, 
sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from 
charges but those actually incurred. me 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 161 Pearl St. 


Persons living out of the City, and who wich tovisit E 
would do well to secure their before leaving hom ne either 
from our — or by letter, enclosing a d t; sthey will 
avoid being imposed upon on their arrival in New Yo: 


REMITTANCES TO 
sere corey IRELAND, ee ~ 


LETTERS of CREDIT snd D le in an 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, or PCONTI 
rope, can always be obtained at the lowest aon an experience 
over twenty-five years has enabled us to perfect this branch of our 
a, oS ae of dollars remitted through us, not 
a single loss has occurred. 
Persons in the COUNTRY, wish! 
for their FRIENDS, by inclosing us 
with the name and 





to remit MONEY or send 


ecessary TIFICATE or DRAFT be promptly forwarded 
to the — for whom it my intended, or adbe oo ee 
ose Pow Ofice 





DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
(Formerly C. 8. FRANCIS & CO.,) 
No, 606 Broadway, Up Siairs, 
AGENT ror Lipgaxres. 


Cupean toe Boch oc Baiinints, or or any matter connected 


American or Foreign, 
Books im terms. 
Individuals, Clubs, ‘Promptly with any 





ao ander ou cevoteaae 
Binding executed in any style. 


pyr | the money, with the ee mm Lo bn 
Sicants for information please encl 
sia, to ensure prompt reply. For farther particulars 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South Street, New York, Agent for 
W. TAPSCOTT & CO., Old Hall, Liverpool, 
TAPSCOTT, SMITH & CO. St. 8 Building, 
Regent feed, Liverneok 





IRVING HALL 


LET—FOR CO) | ~pppenne BALLS, DIN- 
NERS, FESTIVALS, F. 





Par Harrison & Co. 





